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given to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The antiquated ideas of human depravity 
involved in such an appeal to children are now repudi- 
ated by enlightened members of all denominations, 
and, since the close of Edward Payson Hammond’s 
career, we supposed that such things were hereafter 
to be silently dropped and the gentler methods, prompted 
by wisdom and affection, put into their place. 


wt 


THE irritations connected with what is called the 
labor problem attract attention altogether out of 
proportion to the gravity of the disease. The labor 
problem is mostly connected with manufacturing enter- 
prises, but the life and labor of the country at large are 
mostly concerned with the production of the raw materials 
of manufacture and all kinds of food, clothing, and shelter. 
These products, which amount to billions of dollars 
annually, represent vast interests which do not come to 
the front in so-called labor problems. It is said that 
within a short time the real. estate of the country has 
increased in selling value over seven billions of dollars. 
Such interests as this are not represented in the labor 
question. Let justice be done everywhere, but let us 
not mistake a local and painful irritation for a fatal 
disease. 

eB 


SoME authorities hold that human character is fixed 
before a child is two years old. Others name other 
periods, seven, fourteen, and twenty-one years of age, 
after which no great change is to be expected. But 
experience and experiments carefully made have shown 
that by a total change of conditions, within and without, 
a human being can be greatly changed, if not wholly 
remade, even after degeneracy and crime have set in. 
But the methods used by the wise are precisely opposite 
to those adopted in our system of discipline and punish- 
ment in prisons and chain-gangs. Sometimes the mere 
change from hunger, cold, and the cold shoulder of the 
world, to a plentiful supply of food, with warmth, sym- 
pathy, and something worth while to do, will bring out 
the good side of boy or man, and cause the evil side to 
slink away. 

wt 


SEVERAL of our friends are troubled by a little problem 
in economics. There are public speakers who give their 
services freely to organizations of various kinds connected 
with our churches and other societies. They are willing 
to speak for nothing and to travel for nothing, and they 
do not ask to have provision made for the wear and tear 
which necessarily accompanies all increased activities; 
but the amount which they are actually out of pocket 
at the end of each trip they say they cannot afford to 
contribute. Where a man goes on such errands two or 
three times a month, as some do, the annual tax is con- 
siderable. Some societies are thoughtless, some think 
the honor of being asked to speak sufficient recompense, 
and some cannot afford the expense. Would it not be 
well in all such cases when an invitation is given to say 
that expenses will be paid or not, and to give the person 
invited the chance to refuse if he cannot afford to accept ? 


ws 


Younc people ought never to be trained to repeat 
doctrines of religion, or anything else, that are not mat- 
ters of their own personal knowledge and conviction. 
It is well to teach children the principles of religion as 
held by their elders, their forefathers, the founders of 
the religion in which they had been educated. But 
to teach a child to say that he believes when he does 
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not believe, and does not know or care whether the 
statement be true or false, is to cultivate in him a bad 
habit. Insincerity, or the thoughtless use of phrases 
relating to important truths, beginning in this way, 
may run through all the transactions of life. Some of 
the most untrustworthy and dangerous people in so- 
ciety are those who have learned to repeat the well- 
worn conventionalities of religion, of morality, of poli- 
tics, but who through these things never express their 
teal thoughts and feelings. 


ARGUMEN's for and against capital punishment are 
many, and we think we have heard them all; but we 
have never been able to decide whether it is better for 
a man to die and be done with it, or to spend a long 
life shut up in prison. For himself, the writer has no 
hesitation in saying that he should prefer death to the 
chances in any state prison in America. A well-known 
reformer recently said to us that he objected to capital 
punishment, because, as he solemnly added, there is 
hope for every human being so long as he lives. The 
remark was not to us impressive, because there is no 
place in this universe where we would not rather take 
the chances of a murderer dying by electricity rather 
than of one locked up in a cell, like some of the unhappy 
creatures who are passing their forgotten lives under 
a perpetual sentence of imprisonment and seclusion 


from their fellow-men. 
a 


OnE of the strangely false notes in the complaints of 
those who are trying to excite unwholesome discontent 
is the statement that there is no longer any chance for 
the young to get on in the world as their fathers did 
So far as mere money-making is concermed, the slightest 
examination of a list of those who have become million- 
aires within the last twenty years shows that the majority 
of them have come up from the ranks of day laborers 
or are workingmen, the sons of those who were once 
operatives and mechanics. Among all the millionaires 
of America, only a small majority have inherited wealth, 
or have now any power to control the sources of the 
wealth which they have been gaining for themselves in 
the open field, fighting their own battles single-handed. 
Some of them are good men; some are bad; some are 
wise; some are foolish; some are willing to give others a 
chance; some are brutal tyrants. But in their rapid 
ascent from poverty to wealth their record shows that 
the way is open from the bottom to the top as it never 
was before in any age or country. 


Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving, next to Christmas, is the day when 
the family comes to highest honor. Formerly the two 
‘estivals were not accordant with each other, but rivals. 
Christmas belonged to the Catholics and the Episco- 
palians, Thanksgiving to the Puritans. But gradually 
the spirit of Christmas, with its divine humaneness, 
has invaded the family circle, and, with equal pace, 
the spirit of Thanksgiving has spread into many homes 
once alien, if not hostile, to the religion of those who ap- 
pointed the day and observed it with devout thanksgiving. 

In New England the thoughts of men naturally go 
back to the beginning, when in Plymouth, in Salem, 
in Boston, and in the outlying districts men and women, 
exiled from England, strove to found new homes and a 
commonwealth in which pure religion should be main- 
tained and perfect liberty be established. Outside 
of New England, also, wherever the stream of emigra- 
tion has flowed from the original colonies, the spirit 
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and traditions of the festival have gone abroad through- 
out the land. Just as the speech of Old England is 
found in its greatest purity in some districts of New 
England, and the French language of the old régime is 
now to be found only in the Province of Quebec, so in 
some of the remoter districts of Michigan and Wisconsin 
may now be found the best types and examples of the 
customs and spirit which were carried from homes in 
New England before the Civil War. We have found in 
Northern Wisconsin the spinning-wheel and the open 
hearth still used as of old. In most New England homes 
these things are now proudly preserved in many cases, 
but superseded in use by latter inventions. 

Outside of these lines of influence, Thanksgiving has 
nothing to commend it to the general public but an 
appeal to devout feeling, to gratitude for the Father of 
Lights from whom cometh every good and perfect gift, 
and a disposition to answer to the ever-present appeal 
of the family and the home, as well as to establish one 
more national holiday. In America to-day we need 
(and there is no need greater) to do everything within 
the power of individuals and of society to strengthen 
the bands which bind the family together, and to make 
the home the unit in all our social and civic life. We 
need to defend the home against antagonists and possible 
enemies of many kinds, against the individualists who 
would say ‘‘every one for himself,” against the socialist 
(if there be any such) who would merge the home in a 
larger group, and against the men and the women who 
hold lightly the obligation to bear all things, to believe 
all things, to hope all things, to endure all things that 
are necessary to make a home a haven of rest and peace 
and of tender preparation for all tasks, duties, and 
pleasures of life. 

There are many, both men and women, who by cir- 
cumstances have been shut out from the privilege of 
founding homes and living in them. Many of them 
become independent of all domestic ties, and are glad 
to be free from the responsibility of fatherhood, mother- 
hood, and the limitations of the family circle. All honor, 
especially, to the women who have fought a good fight 
for independence, for self-support, and for the privileges 
of freedom. But it is to be remembered always that the 
overplus of men in some parts of the country and the 
overplus of women in other parts of the country comes 
because of the many shifting currents in society. Asa 
community becomes civilized and stable, it reverts to the 
institution of the family, and must do so because the 
lawful supply of persons to succeed when these single 
men and women die, can only come from the families 
of the present. Some short-sighted persons act and 
talk as if it were possible to perpetuate a race of bachelors 
and spinsters who should have no relation to the life of 
the family. No one is fool enough to think such a thing 
or to say it, and yet many act as if this were a provision 
made by nature. 

But the worst enemies of the family and those most 
to be feared by society are the men and women who, 
whether married or single, put their own pleasure first 
and their duty to the family second. Many of them 
indeed are not aware of any duties and responsibilities 
which are worth their consideration. 
which uncovered the lives of a murderer and his victim 
in New York, and which will soon fill the press with 
horrible details of degenerate life, reveals a state of 
things not so far removed from the ordinary experiences 
of society as to make it a tragedy standing by itself, 
remote from the interests of the people. It is a typical 
case, a little worse only than that which happens every 
day in every city and town in the country. They who 
openly or secretly act as if they were under no respon- 
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sibility to guard the family life of the people are the 
It was against them and 
all who work to the same pernicious end that the founders 
established Thanksgiving and taught the beliefs and 
inculcated the morals which now come to titties and 
honor in our national holiday. 


Love One Another. 


The simplicity of Christ’s commands often hides 
from us their subtlety. The obvious performance of duty 
is not the easy, but practically the most difficult of 
all moral exercises. When we look back in retrospect 
over life, it is singular to note how few people we have 
loved with heart’s love, how many we have tolerated, 
how many we have been indifferent to, how many we 
have disliked, while perhaps a certain latent conscien- 
tiousness may have prevented these feelings from merging 
in hatred. The Gentle Art of Hating has had its ex- 
ponent half cynical, half sincere. The Gentle Art of 
Loving has had its apostolate, the highest, the divin- 
est of all, and yet the world is not converted to the prin- 
ciple or practice of loving, and we often wonder sadly 
if it ever will be. 

Generically we believe in love: abstractly we cherish 
the thought. It is the greatest, the holiest, the most 
adorable thing in the world. But, when self-interest 
or self-esteem or vanity is touched, nothing vanishes 
so quickly as love. It is like the frost that nips a delicate 
flower and leaves it black and misshapen. Poor pinched 
Love goes out in nakedness, while Hatred comes in 
stalwart and well-clad. 

What did Jesus mean when he said, ‘‘Love one- an- 
other”? Surely no thin abstraction, no vague con- 
ception of our duty to the human race as a whole, a 
diffused weak sense of benevolence and complacency 
proceeding from a good digestion and a well-lined pocket- 
book, but something concrete, definite, sharply outlined, 
and placed in the forefront of life as its guiding prin- 
ciple. Did he not know that it is far easier to hate than 
to love, and that love is a regenerating, purifying flame 
that cleanses the heart of evil passions, and leaves the 
soul open on the heavenward side? Indeed to him it 
appears to have been the principle of salvation. If the 
being is not calcined by selfishness, or imbruted by 
cruelty and low passions, hardened beyond all hope of 
redemption, rehabilitation through love is possible, 
even love for a worthless seeming thing, a poor tramp, 
a vile rag of humanity, even for a lame starved dog, 
or any needy creature that appeals to the higher nature 
for help and protection. It is the outgoing of the soul 
from itself, the forgetfulness of all sordid interests in 
an emotion intense, pure, absorbing, that like a flame 
burns up the chaff of life, and leaves a vision of God and 
the great realities. Such was the story of the Magdalen, 
most touching and true of all the tales of a soul touched 
to regeneration by the spark of love. 

Our comfortable loves and our large indifference 
possess little of the heroic element. We stifle the ex- 
pression of our antagonisms rather than appear vulgar. 
But they are-active under the surface. They govern 
our action more than we are aware. Our fastidiousness 
too often decides as to whom we shall love and whom 
ignore. Much of so-called love is the flimsiest of products. 
But the underlying principle of secret animosity and 
dislike easily comes to the surface, easily overflows in 
bitterness: our small provocation exaggerates, prevari- 
cates, blackens reputations, and converts public feeling 
and sentiment into a maelstrom of hatred, casting up 
mire and dirt. 
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We have but to live through a heated political cam- 
paign to learn how easy it is to hate, how the hostile 
parties delight in mud-throwing on hearsay. What an 
orgy of maligning takes place, from which the public 
emerges morally flabby and inert like a man who has 
indulged in a long debauch. The words of Jesus must 
sound cynical and strange in the ears of heated partisans 
struggling for offices and spoils. 

We are told that humanity and justice, which may 
both be translated backward or forward into love, will 
ultimately save the world; but at times we are nat- 
urally sceptical. Sentimental declarations and _per- 
fervid hopes have largely lost their hold on society. A 
sad sincerity is more in consonance with the temper of 
the present time. We would know things as they are, 
and would base our expectations on ascertained facts 
of experience rather than on dreams, however beautiful. 
We see their hideous, selfish implication. Life for us 
may be sheltered, soft, and well-padded, and yet we 
cannot close our eyes altogether to the real state of the 
world,—its unrest, its turbulence, the spirit of violence 
and savagery that often prevails. 

We cannot in consequence believe that the world 
grows loving as a whole, that society is more eager 
than formerly to do justly and love mercy. The high 
ideal of human perfection which is only the prevalence 
of such love as Jesus commanded seems more and more 
an unreal vision. 

But the rare lovingness of certain beings restores the 
balance and reconciles us to life. We look into the pure 
heart, shining with the principle of unselfishness and 
devotion, and we bow before it as before an altar of the 
living God. It is the living transcript of the gospel, the 
epitome of the Christian life as Jesus lived it. 

The ribald and profane even cannot escape the in- 
fluence of a consecrated life. They must instinctively 
bow the heart, if not the knee, before that goodness, 
that charity, that tolerance that, like the electric fluid, 
passes unseen round the world and kindles into a glow 
wherever there is need. How beautifully it showed 
itself in the first days after the San Francisco earth- 
quake and fire! People might then believe that brother- 
hood was a reality, that the kingdom of God had de- 
scended upon earth. 

The words of Jesus are a personal, a direct command. 
It is to the individual he addresses himself, to you and 
to me. ‘here is nothing so much needed in the world 
as love, nothing of which the supply is so small. Until 
the world gets a new conception of this principle, there 
can be but little hope of a great revival of religion. And 
who is to restore the ideal of Jesus? -Why, you and I; 
for, if the flower is raised in our little garden plot, the 
seed will spread to neighboring lands. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


II. 


I left the record of a recent missionary journey with the 
account of the conference at Germantown, Pa. My 
next appointment was at Yonkers, N.Y., to bring the 
congratulations of our fellowship to our associates in the 
Unitarian church on the occasion of the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of their organization. It was 
interesting to have four former pastors of the society, as 
well as friends from outside our communion, take part in 
the exercises. A day at Tarrytown with the founder, 
treasurer, and chairman of the executive committee of 
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the Hackley School gave me opportunity to see the beau- 
tiful new buildings which complete three sides of the 
quadrangle, and to go over the plans for the gymnasium, 
for the new tennis courts, for the shelter over the coal 
pockets, and other details. When the gymnasium is 
finished, the final touches given to the interior of the 
chapel, and a little more grading accomplished, the 
plant of the school will be complete, and will furnish 
the school with one of the most perfect equipments pos- 
sessed by any preparatory school in America. The 
school itself is prosperous under the charge of Mr. Buck 
as acting headmaster. Sunday brought me the delight 
of preaching to a thousand or more alert and responsive 
young women in the splendid chapel at Vassar College, 
which I helped to dedicate two years ago. The growth 
of Vassar College in educational efficiency and in out- 
ward beauty of equipment is a gratification to all who are 
interested in the higher education of women. Nowhere 
can one have a more interesting or interested congrega- 
tion. 

A long jump and a night journey brought me next to 
Cleveland to lunch with Mr. Simons, admire his beauti- 
ful new church, and convey the sympathy of many friends 
to him and to all of Dr. Savage’s family in the anxiety 
and burden of care which they are bearing. Then the 
sessions of the Michigan Conference at Toledo presented 
a crowded programme and the opportunity of meeting 
many valued fellow-workers. The meeting of the Michi- 
gan Conference which I attended two years ago was as 
funereal an affair as I can remember, but it had just 
spunk enough left to elect a live man for a president. 
In all this work the one thing that really counts is personal 
enthusiasm. Mr. Udell took hold of that moribund 
little conference with a will to believe and to accomplish, 
and behold a resurrection! There was good attendance 
at the conference, a lot of stirring speaking, and a spirit 
of progress and pluck and hearty co-operation that 
promises new harvests in these almost abandoned fields. 
It was an inspiration to meet in the Toledo church, for 
a more harmonious congregation or a more thoroughly 
competent minister it would be difficult to find anywhere. 
Everything about the church is done just right, and the 
result is that everybody is happy, and the work of the 
society is efficient, and its growth steady and permanent. 

I left the conference before its formal close, so as to 
reach Ann Arbor, Mich., for pleasant social gathering 
at the church to greet Mr. and Mrs. Foote and to preach 
at an evening installation service. The church was 
filled, and the best of spirit prevailed. The Ann Arbor 
society has waited a long time to find the right man fora 
leader, but it is sure that it has made no mistake. Mr. 
Foote’s work begins with an impulse and a swing, and an 
ideal that promises the increased power and influence of 
this important college-town church. Leaving Ann 
Arbor at midnight, I reached Rochester, N.Y., the next 
morning, to speak at the missionary meeting of the Middle 
States Conference, and, more important than my own 
contribution, to hear the stirring addresses of such brave 
and successful workers in the field as Clayton of Alle- 
gheny and Casson of Ottawa, and the fine reports of the 
secretary of the Middle States Conference, the secretary 
of the Meadville Conference, and the president of the 
Priestley Conference. Oh for larger resources in men 
and money to give such leaders the support they deserve, 
to buy land and build the church at Allegheny, to help 
build at Lancaster and Schenectady and Flatbush, to 
back up Mr. Casson’s capital newspaper propaganda, 
to push the work at Youngstown and Warren and Con- 
neaut, and a score of other places! 

My Sunday appointment was at Freeville, to help™in 
dedicating the window which has been set in the chapel 
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of the George Junior Republic in memory of my friend, 
William H. Baldwin, Jt. The knightly figure of Saint 
George, victorious over the powers of evil, rightly sym- 
bolizes the chivalric charm and heroic achievements of 
that modern champion of the oppressed. The window 
and the life it commemorates will be a constant inspira- 
tion to the young citizens of the Republic. Then I must 
needs be hurled for four hours in an automobile over 
roads deep in mud, through flying blackness and cold 
night wind, in order to catch a midnight train at Syra- 
cuse, and so reach Worcester in time to join Dr. Hale 
and Mr. Elder in conducting the obsequies of our dear 
and honored associate, Rockwood Hoar, congressman 
‘from Massachusetts and vice-president of our Associa- 
tion. SaMuEL A. ELiorT. 


Current Topics. 


OnE of the most far-reaching judicial proceedings 
ever instituted by the United States government was 
begun on November 15, when Attorney-General Moody 
filed a petition in equity in the United States Circuit 
Court at St. Louis, praying for a decree of injunction 
which would operate as an order of dissolution against 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and-its seventy 
constituent corporations and partnerships and seven 
individual defendants, including John D. Rockefeller and 
William Rockefeller. The question of further proceedings 
of a criminal nature against the defendants is reserved 
for future consideration by the Department of Justice. 
The accusations specified in the Attorney-General’s 
proceedings are similar in character to those which have 
been made in prosecutions of constituent companies 
of the Standard Oil corporation in several of the States, 
—conspiracy in restraint of trade and the maintenance 
of a monopoly contrary to the provisions of the Sherman 
anti-trust act. e 


THE various steps in the latest and most sweeping 
proceeding against a ‘‘trust” that has yet been brought 
in the United States will be followed with absorbing 
interest not only at home, but throughout the world. 
For a score of years the Standard Oil Company, in its 
various ramifications, has been regarded as the most 
efficient and the least scrupulous of combinations of 
capital and brains. During the development of the anti- 
corporation school of writers and politicians, the gigantic 
creature of the enterprise of Mr. Rockefeller and his as- 
sociates has been more frequently and more bitterly 
denounced than any other form of corporate activity, 
not excluding even the railroads of the country which, 
especially in the Western States, have figured in several 
- past campaigns as the dominant political issues. Vig- 
orous as have been the attacks upon the Standard Oil, 
only in one instance has that corporation made any 
attempt to explain or refute any of the charges that were 
made against it. Re 


AFTER a thorough discussion of the divorce problem 
the National Congress on uniform divorce laws, at its 
closing session in Philadelphia on November 14, adopted, 
with few changes, the Uniform Divorce Bill as originally 
drafted by the committee which the congress appointed 
at its first meeting held in Washington. The causes 
for divorce, as they will be submitted to Congress as 
the basis for national legislation, are: adultery: bigamy 
at the suit of injured party to first marriage; conviction 
and sentence for two years for crime; extreme cruelty 
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on the part of husband or wife, to such an extent as to 
endanger the life of either; wilful desertion for two years; 
habitual drunkenness for a like period; and hopeless 
insanity of the husband. The congress defeated a pro- 
vision requiring judges to turn over evidence in suits 
to the prosecuting attorney for action against the party 
to the divorce for the crime or offence on which the decree 
was granted. 
Js 


Just before his departure from Colon for Porto Rico 
on the battleship ‘‘Louisiana,’” President Roosevelt, on 
last Saturday night, in a speech on the pier, pdid his 
respects in emphatic terms to those who have ‘criticised 
the work on the canal, and announced his entire satis- 
faction with what already hasbeen accomplished. Being 
asked by one of his hearers what he thought of the attacks 
that had been made by Poultney Bigelow upon the ad- 
ministration of the canal, the President replied that in 
every great work there is always some one to find some- 
thing that was not done as it should have been; but the 
employees should on no account pay attention to such 
criticisms, as the critics would sink out of sight, while 
the work the men were doing and had done would remain 
long after criticism had been forgotten. During his stay 
in the Canal Zone the President inspected every detail 
of the work with a minuteness that caused wonderment 
among the officials and laborers. 


& 


A PLAN for an ‘‘emergency currency,” to be issued 
by individual banks, was practically completed at the 
sessions of the Currency Committees of the American 
Banking Association and the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, at Washington last week. ‘The ‘‘principles”’ 
reached by the committee are to be the basis of a plan 
to be submitted by the bankers to Congress for legislation. 
In brief, the sentiment of the committees favors the 
issuance of currency on the general credit of a bank 
desiring to emit emergency currency during periods of 
financial stress, as is done under similar circumstances 
in various European countries. The proposal to segre- 
gate the assets of the bank as a special security to these 
issues was rejected by a vote. It is proposed that the 
tax on these general credit issues shall form a guarantee 
fund, to be placed in the treasury for use in meeting 
the liabilities of any bank that fails. In a statement 
issued by the Treasury Department on last Saturday, 
the plan outlined by the_bankers’ committees is approved. 


ad 


THE War Department is receiving a growing volume 
of protests against the application of the order recently 
promulgated by the President’s authority, disbanding 
three companies of the Twenty-fifth United States In- 
fantry, a negro organization, as a disciplinary measure 
for the refusal of the members of the companies to furnish 
the Inspector-General with information that shall lead 
to the detection of the soldiers who are responsible for 
the riot at Brownsville, Texas, on the night of August 
13. It is being pointed out, in resolutions adopted by 
various bodies throughout the country, that the dis- 
missal of the three companies without honor is a harsh 
measure, unjustified by the facts of the case, and de- 
moralizing to the army. Among the organizations that 
have forwarded resolutions to the Secretary of War is 
the Republican County Committee of New York, which, 
on November 15, by unanimous vote, resolved to ask 
President Roosevelt to rescind his order. By an order 
issued by the War Department on last Monday the dis- 
bandment of the company was suspended pending fur- 
ther investigation. 
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A conspicuous revival of anarchistic activity in Italy 
in the past ten days culminated on Sunday in the ex- 
plosion of a bomb near the high altar in St. Peter’s, at 
the Vatican. The infernal machine, which consisted of 
gunpowder and nails, blew up at the moment when the 
throng of conimunicants were about to receive the blessing. 
A rush to the exits followed the detonation, but no one 
was seriously injured. The incident created a profound 
sensation throughout the Roman Catholic world. It is 
probably the first-attempt at a desecration of the altar 
of St. Peter’s in the history of the great cathedral. It 
is. surmised. that the outrage may have been aimed at 
the holy relics, which were being exposed on the occasion 
of the anniversary of the dedication of the Basilica to 
Saint Peter. Pope Pius, upon being informed that there 
had been an explosion, but that neither the Church 
nor any of the worshippers had been injured, is reported 
to have fallen upon his knees to implore mercy for the 
perpetrator of the deed. 


Brevyities, 


Two hundred thousand dollars are called for to re- 
establish the Congregational churches in San Francisco. 


Even in Africa it is a distinguished honor to come 
of a family line in which it can be claimed that there never 
was a slave. 


We wonder if Mr. Poultney Bigelow could have pointed 
out anything on the Isthmus which did not come under 
the eye of the President. 


Let the kindly heart have its way in this holiday 
season, but let every gift represent personal friendship 
and not pauperizing charity. 


It is impossible that Mrs. Russell Sage can distribute 
even one-half of a hundred million dollars in such a way 
as not to do more harm than good. 


No man and no society can afford to receive gifts from 
the ‘public and spend money for any cause, no matter 
how good, without having all accounts carefully audited 
and publicly reported. 


Peary got further north than any other man since 
the prehistoric ages, but he did it in spite of misfortunes 
which harassed him all the way from the polar regions 
down to Newfoundland. 


When a man says that one person in every eight in 
the United States is necessarily living from hand to mouth 
with dire poverty just ahead, we lose respect for his 
judgment and deny the statement. 


Lies told in the interest of humanity are more lovely 
to look at than lies told in the spirit of malice. But 
in the end the fruit of lying is disappointment, some- 
times worse than that which follows the ugly he, which 
is easily detected. 


China is getting ready for a leap in the direction of 
constitutional government. When that comes, the vice- 
roys will go down as the shogun did in Japan, and the 
emperor will be no longer a figure-head. Then will 
come the tension which Napoleon predicted. 


The question is asked in New York whether a be- 
liever in predestination in general ever believed himself 
foreordained to hell. We have known two clerical 
advocates of the doctrine who suffered greatly from the 
fear of it, and of one of them we believe that it was truly 
reported that he died with that fear upon him 
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When any one objects to cremation because he be- 
lieves in the resurection of the body, we cannot help 
wondering what he thinks will happen in the case of 
the innumerable saints, martyrs, and other victims of 
fire, who, by the hand of man or the visitation of God, 
have perished at the stake or in the flames caused by 
earthquakes and volcanoes. 


Letters to the Editor, 


Martineau. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

People are constantly asking for books which carry with 
them the devotional feelings of large and hopeful relig- 
ious life. It is not fair to ask such people to buy Marti- 
neau’s complete works. But almost any one of them can 
buy Miss Weaver’s pretty little volume of selections which 
you praised so highly. EDWARD E. HAte. 


Opinions Asked. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the interest of an earnest purpose, may I ask, 
through the columns of the Register, that answers to the 
following questions ke sent me? I wish the opinions of 
both laity and clergy. I. Whatis the object of the Church 
(Universal)? II. What is the distinctive message of the 
Unitarian Church? Let the answers be as brief as clear 
statement will allow. A. D. K. SHURTLEFF. 

CHELMSFORD, MASss. 


Christian Science. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I want to thank Mr. Dodson through you for his ad- 
mirable suggestion. I trust the Publication Committee 
of the American Unitarian Association will at once procure 
the paper to which he refers, and obtain permission to 
print it as a helpful tract. As Mr. Dodson suggests, 
the way of science is the way of Unitarianism! All 
we want is to have the facts, or alleged facts, in rela- 
tion to wonderful cures effected by Christian Science, 
submitted to competent scientific treatment. Had this 
been done in the case of modern spiritualism, we should 
have been spared the folly and humiliation of professional 
mediumism. There are many modest and sincere be- 
lievers in spiritualism who have suppressed what they 
believe to be remarkable facts, simply because they do 
not want to be identified with this professional class. 
And there are many sincere students of this profound 
question of the true relation of the mind to the body 
who do not want to be identified with professional: 
‘“‘healers”’ and workers of miracles. These are the peo- 
ple whom we should strive to help. Naturally, there are 
frauds and fakirs among Christian Scientists. Who ever 
heard of any movement in politics or religion which did 
not prove attractive to unprincipled rascals when it be- 
came financially prosperous? Human credulity is an 
inexhaustible gold mine for such people. But it is the 
business of the Unitarian preacher to be patient with all 
sorts of human folks and lack of logic. With this 
strange cult called Christian Science is bound up the 
hopes, affections, and dearest interests of many sincere 
and honest people; and, while we may despise the creed, 
and smile at its press agents, we must treat its preten- 
sions with moral and intellectual seriousness and sobriety. 


JOHN SNYDER. 
WELLESLEY Hinus, Mass. 
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Thanksgiving. 


For morning and the hopes of day, 

For hours to work and hours to play, 

For courage and contentment here, 

For trust to strengthen, joy to cheer,— 
We praise thee, Lord! 


For evening and the duties done, 

For every strife of conscience won, 

For hours to dream and hours to rest, 

For all thy love made manifest,— 
We bless thee, Lord! 


For home and those who love us there, 
For friends and kindred everywhere, 
For life and for the life to be, 
Eternal fellowship with thee,— 
We thank thee, Lord! 
—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XIX. 
SALVATION. 


The salvation of the individual from the temptations 

which, unchecked, lead to vices, crimes, and sins, and 
from the temptations which lead society to cherish or 
permit evil things which are injurious to it in its collec- 
tive capacity as well as to the individuals that compose 
it, is next to that which makes for direct progress, the 
main concern of human beings. But the use of the word 
“‘salvation’”’ sometimes obscures the facts of experience 
because salvation from evil may be achieved and com- 
monly is attained in the best way when evil things are 
not in sight at all. There still lingers the old idea that 
every human being is morally sick unto death, sinful by 
nature, and certain, unless he is saved, to go on his way 
to moral ruin and spiritual perdition. But this is not 
the verdict of modern experience. 
' Physically, man is by nature a healthy animal. If he 
lives as he should and works as he ought, he may pass 
a long lifetime without need of visiting a hospital or 
having much commerce with physicians. Health is the 
rule, and the pursuit of health and that which main- 
tains it may go on with zest and vigor, without a thought 
of disease in general or any disease in particular. The 
rules of health are contrived to make people safe from 
the denger of infection, and to prevent disease rather 
than to save them from diseases already incurred. With 
good results, this method is now applied to the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. If youth can be induced to give 
itself with cheerful energy and ambition to the pursuit 
of whatever is honorable, lovely, and of good report, it 
will be safe—not saved, but safe—from the temptations 
to evil which otherwise will seem as plentiful as the burrs 
and thistles which spring up along the neglected high- 
ways of life. A wise man said that, if he knew that a 
boy was thoroughly interested in scientific pursuits, he 
knew he would be safe from the temptations which beset 
boyhood. ‘The love of nature, the study of the wonders 
spread on every hand, and intelligent interest in the 
pursuit of knowledge of the world in all its fair and 
wonderful aspects, may take one out of the atmosphere 
of sinful indulgence and temptation. 

Safety of this kind is attained by all whose pursuits 
are so refined and worthy that they engage their better 
qualities and finer powers. The gross temptations which 
beset the luxurious and selfish do not even come in sight 
of those whose eyes are fixed upon the prizes of the 
good life. Salvation of this kind is now coming into the 
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thoughts of those who are responsible for the instruction 
of the young, for the reformation of the evil-minded, and 
for the punishment of ill-doers.. To supplant evil with 
good, to prevent temptation by the inspiration of right- 
eousness, to exclude from the mind the demons that 
might seek entrance there by filling the mind and heart 
with worthy thoughts and giving the active powers noble 
tasks to perform, is the kind of salvation which befits 
the experience of religion which in our time is coming 
to be regarded as a present revelation and product of 
the infinite energy of the Holy Spirit. 

The experience of this generation can give no infor- 
mation concerning the moral history of the world. We 
can only learn from the traditions handed down to us 
from earlier times what is called the history of the race. 
What are supposed to be the facts gleaned from these 
traditions are now made into creeds, statements of faith, 
and standards of theological belief; but none of these 
things are the immediate products of experience. They 
may or may not be confirmed by that which now comes 
out in the vital contact of the minds of men with the 
events of their daily lives. Less and less do men now 
study with care the records of the past and the ancient 
standards of belief. Trusting more, as all men now do, 
to that which they see and hear and learn by actual 
contact with the forces of nature and of human society, 
there is coming in a new thought of salvation which is 
quietly working a revolution. 

Our theories of human nature, our methods of testing 
and training it, and our standards of social and individual 
salvation are rapidly changing. What but a generation 
or two ago was proudly insisted upon as the duty of 
every human being—namely, the working out of his 
individual salvation—is now coming to seem selfish, and 
even, if achieved without regard to one’s fellow-men, 
disgraceful. Few are now so bold as to say that it is 
their duty to escape out of this evil world and avoid the 
destiny of the majority of the race. The ideal of ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress”’ is no longer the ideal of modern society. 
The one sinner fleeing from the city of Destruction, leav- 
ing behind him his wife and his children, while he pursues 
his lonely way to the Celestial City, is now losing its 
power as an ideal of Christian progress. The sinner now 
awakened to his forlorn and shameful condition, becom- 
ing aware that he deserves penalty, and that he is un- 
worthy of his high calling, is expected, when he comes 
to himself, to bend all his energies to making the world 
safe for all who live in it. 

Social salvation is a phrase now often heard even in 
churches of the stricter sort. A heaven of unending 
bliss in which the redeemed sing praises forever, regard- 
less of the suffering of the lost, is no longer the vision of 
noble souls. As the new meaning of salvation gradually 
dawns upon the minds of men, the glories of a post mor- 
tem salvation fade away. The imagination no longer 
dwells upon what may happen in the islands of bliss 
beyond the bounds of time and sense, but begins to 
concern itself with the possibilities of a heaven upon 
earth, upon a social organization so human and Christ- 
like that all the powers of society shall be engaged for 
the redemption of the lost and the security of those 
who have not gone astray. The teaching of the parable 
concerning the ninety and nine who need no repentance 
now represents the possibility of an ideal society upon 
the earth. But so long as even one of the hundred is 
wandering, lost and suffering in some wilderness of pov- 
erty and sin, the ninety and nine will not be content in 
any heaven they can make for themselves. 

More and more is it considered ignoble for any one 
to think much of his own safety. When the gross evils 
and degrading sins which are now coming to light, and 
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when: the malefactors, who in high station have sinned 
against their fellows, sink out of sight and are forgotten, 
those ‘who: coitne after us will note as characteristic of 
this generation not these evil things, but a new impulse 
of brotherhood, a new impulse of sympathy, a consecra- 
tion of the lives of young men and women in a way un- 
known before in the history of the world, and the pro- 
curing of blessing in this life for all sorts and conditions 
of men. The impulse which spent itself in missions to 
the heathen, the divine pity which was expressed in 
longing to save the wicked from their fate in another 
world, has now been turned back and poured into chan- 
nels of beneficence, of which the end is temporal salvation 
and the-coming of the kingdom of God here and now. 
No: church and no religion is entirely free from the con- 
tagion of this new form of spiritual health and activity. 
- We now see that they who are safe here will be safe 
elsewhere, and that no duty to the brotherhood of man- 
kind is fully discharged so long as there are anywhere 
in the highways of human life lost souls who are bewil- 
dered, afflicted, and/tormented. Society begins to see 
that what are called lost men and women are merely 
human beings like ourselves, who have lost their way 
because they had no helpers and friends, because they 
were poor and neglected. 

The wonderful revelations of modern science have made 
all men know that there is no home so refined and shel- 
tered and no nation so civilized and safe that the infec- 
tion of disease, moral and physical, may not come from 
the most degraded tribes and individuals and make all 
homes unsafe. There is no refuge where any human 
being can be safe so long as others are allowed to suffer 
from woes that are not self-inflicted, and even those 
whom we call wilful and wicked, society begins to see 
will cease to be such when the light of knowledge, the 
warmth of love, and the personal regard of the rich and 
the righteous reaches’into every dark corner and lights 
up every home into which children are born. 


Indian Summer. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


If we remember rightly, we have, before this, felt the 
power of the golden days of later autumn, when the very 
last leaves are quietly sifting down to cover the sod. 
We are quite sure that these days have crept into our 
emotional life; but Indian Summer in our Northern 
States is always new, and every time it is more welcome, 
more sweet with its. beech leaves and its beechnuts and 
its unbroken rays of sunshine than ever before. The 
winds have folded their wings, and stopped to listen to the 
buzzings of the insects and the joyous hum of the bees, 
taking their latest flights among the gardens and orchards. 
It is thanksgiving day among the hives. They will not 
try to make honey any more, but will just wing about 
for pure enjoyment. We are not the only creatures 
who know: how to put away our tools and wind up the 
year with pleasant thoughts. Even the cows in the past- 
ure are strolling meditatively, and the hens make no 
noise: as they lay away a few November eggs. An old 
man sits in the orchard below on a sloping trunk, simply 
sunning himself. He is glad that the leaves are off the 
trees, so that he can get the full warmth of the sun rays. 
He leans on a staff between his knees, and his collie lies 
close by, as happy as himself. It is a picture of peace,— 
that quiet peace that comes at no time of the year so 
perfectly asin Indian summer. There is neither too much 
cold nor too much warmth, but that nice medium which 
quiets the nerves and stimulates meditative thoughts. 
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Look the valley over, and it is more like moonlight of 
a June evening than like noonday. The hillsides reach 
down into the valley with their glens, and the farmyards 
sleep quietly in the arms of the creek. 

There is no fruit left out of doors but the persimmon, 
perhaps the most beautiful of all fruits,—balls of gold, 
but almost transparent. The sods everywhere are brown 
with beautiful leaves, except where foolish humanity 
has raked them into piles and burned them. Yet every 
leaf that has fallen has left behind it a bud, tucked closely 
away in frost-proof folds, the promise of another blos- 
soming and another fruitage; for this is the way that 
Nature condtcts the affairs of the world, giving rest 
periods, but promising eternal continuation of harvests. 
These tiny buds will not all come to completeness in 1907, - 
but that is the very charm of life. There is only promise 
with an if, and much of that if depends upon our industry 
and our knowledge. We have come to a day when 
Nature demands of us fully as much science as labor. 
The time is coming when there will be more science in 
the workman’s fingers than in the brain of the profes- 
sional employer. 

A handful of hazy days, bunched together between the 
storms, with everywhere the smell of beech leaves,— 
this is Indian Summer. The wind just sighs, as if it 
were regretful of the summer that had passed, and cared 
not for the terrible blasts it must blow in the days to come. 
There are just leaves enough on the trees for you to note 
each one, and you hear them separately as they quaver 
or as they drop down through the waveless air. They 
are intensely individualized now, and have a bit of will 
of their own about them, as to when and how to let go 
of their work and nestle to earth love. Another year 
and they will be turned to humus, to feed the gardens 
and the orchards. Beautiful is every leaf, but more use- 
ful than beautiful. It is Nature’s contribution to our 
wealth. 

Yellow is summer color, red is autumn color; but - 
Indian Summer is brown, brown all over,—not a bit of 
brightness anywhere except the berries on the tartarian 
honeysuckle bush, the barberry, and the mountain ash. 
These swing scarlet and crimson seeds, where the winter 
birds can easily see them at a distance. But the brown 
is rich and warm and sweet. Beechnutting is not half 
of it in the acquisition of the nuts: the other half of the 
fun is in the delicious heaps of brown leaves that you 
must rustle through, and kick apart, to find the three- 
sided and delicious fruits. Cannot you stop that inces- 
sant rattle of wheels on the stone pavement? What 
possible compensation has city life and boasted business 
to give you for the eternal loss of lying down in the heaps 
of sweet, dry, brown autumn leaves! Now, if never at 
any other time, you feel, with Emerson, an ownership of 
the world. You have found your kinship with Nature, 
and she leads you about like any earth mother, laughing 
and gleeful, and showing you her bits of treasures. While 
you can see farther than in summer, and count all the 
farmhouses on a hundred hills, you still feel more at 
home, and nestle more quietly in the arms of the dear old 
mother. 

But, while Nature adjusts herself to the seasons, we 
see all the more how human folk fail to do it—at least 
artistically. As we look over the valley, and the oppo- 
site hills, more than half of the houses stare at us as if 
naked. They need trees with leaves to cover them. 
There is something wanting about these homesteads, 
something lacking in their owners. A red house would 
not be so bad; but a yellow house stuck on a hilltop is 
abominable, and it is not much better with a white house 
standing out in the open, like a busybody staring at those 
who pass by. Bizarre coloring is no better,—a sad 
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mixture of red, yellow, brown, and white, without any 
meaning whatever, only an expression of any whim that 
the paint-mixer may have happened to stir up. Our 
houses should be studied more, and should blend with 
natural shades, and tone to the year’s moods. Something 
like the color of the bark of the trees would be good for 
all seasons. A white house fits only to snow banks, or 
possibly by contrast to green trees, and should never be 
- set down anywhere near the highway. It will not do to 
study this subject just now, for Indian Summer does not 
like to be plagued. Almost all the houses around the 
valley, while more conspicuous, are too conspicuous. 
They do not blend at all with what Nature has done. 

At this season an orchard is the one thing that seems 
most defiant. It holds its leaves longer than the maples, 
and it holds them green. ‘The oaks yield more gracefully, 
with brown and golden foliage; but the apple-tree does 
not care so much to go with the crowd. An orchard, 
ideally beautiful at all times, in this way retains an in- 
dividuality of vegetation. In a rain-storm it drizzles 
and it weeps beyond all other groves; but, when the sun 
shines, you find that the apple-trees, retaining their foli- 
age, insist on reminding you of June and of August. 
Looking a little more closely, you find that there are 
still apples to be shielded from the heavy frosts. The 
careless farmer, or possibly the overworked farmer, is 
likely to leave his apples till his potatoes are gathered 
and his corn is husked. For this emergency the leaves 
still hang on the trees. Then there are, here and there 
about the landscape, still more individualized trees, 
such as the Northern Spy, almost as green as summer, 
and wilfully defiant of the frost. Some trees, like the 
magnolias and the elms and the soft maples, are quicker 
to respond to spring sun, and they are equally prompt 
to respond to the frost. . 

Well, and well again. The year has done a brave 
work. It has driven its forces with mighty determination. 
It has succeeded in doing all that it promised. Some 
crops have failed, but the year never passes over us that 
does not give a fair response to tact, skill, and in- 
dustry. Beautiful Indian Summer! The atmosphere is 
full of natural thanksgiving. We do not care to have these 
golden days prolonged forever. ‘They are intended to 
prepare us for the chills and the storms just ahead. Now 
let them come. : 

Criinron, N.Y. 


Travel Notes: The House of Victor Hugo. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


It is a singular satisfaction to find a house answering 
so perfectly to your expectations as the house in the 
Place des Vosges, formerly Place Royale, answers to the 
image you have formed of the home of Victor Hugo. It 
is now a lost corner of old Paris, though once a fash- 
ionable and aristocratic quarter, but given over to-day to 
rare pedestrians, nurse-maids with sleeping infants, and 
cappy old women knitting in the sun. But, besides its 
literary distinction, it has the flavor of romance and the 
charm of picturesque history. 

In a house on the south side Mme. de Sévigné was born, 
and the little square with its dreamy old houses occupies 
the site of the court of the old Palais des Tournelles 
where the tournament was held which cost Henry II. 
his life, due to the accidental stroke of a spear. Cath- 
erine de Medici caused the palace to be pulled down, and 
Henry IV. built the square, which became a favorite 
residence of courtiers and fair dames in the reign of 
Louis XIII. So much for history, which is forgotten 
to-day in the fame of the great man who lived for fifteen 
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years in the modest corner house, where the flag of 

France droops over the door, showing that it is now the 
Musée Victor Hugo. The sunny bit of park enclosed by 
long lines of colonnaded houses, apparently all just alike, 
is planted with lime and plane trees, and contains two 
fountains and a statue of Louis XIII. Time seems to 
have forgotten this hidden spot, so noiseless and reserved, 
so far from the brawls and tumults of busy streets; and 
only the pervasive influence of a great man could have 
awakened it to the tread of pilgrim feet coming to do 
honor to his memory. 

The Musée Victor Hugo is the near neighbor of the 
Musée Carnavalet, the home during many years of Mme. 
de Sévigné; but there is little in the latter place that 
breathes the spirit and pervasive influence of that charm- 
ing lady, while Hugo’s old home is so instinct with his 
power and presence that on entering you feel that he 
has but stepped into another room, and left all his inter- 
ests, his passions, his loves and hatreds behind him. It 
is a wonderful exhibit of the man’s life, the many phases 
and transformations he passed through, with the endur- 
ing imprint of himself stamped upon all he touched or 
created. 

The house of Victor Hugo is still all his. Nothing 
extraneous has crept in, Being in a kind of impasse, a 
hidden nook, found only by those who go on purpose 
and with strict interest, it is not thronged with visitors 
or curiosity seekers. Of guardians there seem few. You 
are allowed to wander as you will in all the wide open 
rooms crammed with mementos of the great man, and 
speaking necessarily much of his friends and admirers,— 
adorers perhaps would be the better word, for few, if 
any, have ever been the centre of a more idolizing group, 
or have taken with more calm appreciation of their own 
merit the heady incense of the crowd. It was at the 
window looking on the square that in the year or two 
preceding his exile he used to show himself, surrounded 
by his disciples, to his enthusiastic fellow-citizens, who 
acclaimed him as the sttpreme poet and patriot. 

The house is an airy and pleasant one. ‘The staircases 
and wainscoted rooms are flooded with light from large 
windows. ‘The old stone steps, much worn, lead up 
three stories; and from attic to basement the house 
seems to acclaim the man, to echo the applause, the 
adoration, the praise, that once resounded there from 
many voices. The wall of the lower staircase is lined 
with the original drawings for the illustration of Victor 
Hugo’s principal works by well-known artists. Powerful 
sketches, they bring the whole procession of these won- 
derful creations before you,—figures and scenes you may 
not approve, but, once known, you can never forget. 
Old Paris is there before your eyesin Notre Dame. Jean 
Valjean, the Bishop, the good sister, Cosette, and many 
others start out of ‘‘Les Miserables,’ and stand before 
you in more than an illusive life. You see, in the ‘‘Tra- 
vailleurs de la Mer,” Gilliat in the grip of the octopus, 
and when the waves are closing over him in death. So 
through the whole series. There are illustrations of the 
poems, ‘‘Les Légendes des Siecles,”’ ‘‘Chansons de Rues et 
de Bois,’’ and many others over which one would linger 
long. You meet so many old friends, Gavroche, Esme- 
ralda with her goat, the charming children of ‘‘Ninety- 
three” that start out of the pale background of an 
imaginary perspective to a real life. 

In the reception-room, the salon, the library, Victor 
Hugo himself meets you face to face. You can hardly 
believe he is not there sitting in his armchair, his pow- 
erful, leonine head dominating a group of ardent listeners. 
Here are gathered his portraits, the beautiful bust made 
by David d’Auger, the death mask, the mementos of 
friends, oil paintings, and sketches from scenes in his 
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life, gifts from’ artists and admirers, from his literary 
contemporaries. The rooms seem as hospitable and 
sunny as during his life. The books he cherished, the 
table at which he wrote, the disposition of the furniture,— 
all is homelike and familiar. In a small apartment close 
at hand are gathered the various editions of his works, 
including the earliest, showing changes of style, of opin- 
ion, and conviction that marked eras and transformations 
in his life and career. 

On the staircase leading to the second-floor rooms are 
ranged a large variety of caricatures and cartoons cover- 
ing nearly the whole of his career. Grotesque, ridicu- 
lous, absurd, they show him in the stormy period of the 
thirties, when he championed and led the romantic move- 
ment, when tumult broke out over his plays, and they 
were hissed from the boards by the classic cabal. Very 
curious, too, are the playbills and announcements of the 
‘‘premiéres’’ of ‘‘Marion Delorme,’’ ‘‘Hernani,” etc., 
which received such rough treatment at the hands of the 
mob. But he proved himself a giant in this cause as in 
most others, and the battle was soon won by the roman- 
ticists. 
| There are rooms devoted to family portraits. In one 
chamber hangs a beautiful picture of his wife, that lovely 
Adéle Foucher, to whom he addressed impassioned" love- 
letters and long sought in vain to win, while still an 
obscure young poet, owing to the opposition of her family. 
The publication of the ‘‘Odes,’’ his first volume of poems 
while still an ardent royalist, won him a gift of 1,000 
francs from the king, and he was then enabled to make 
her his wife. His parents, his children, and grandchil- 
dren all appear with him in one small room dedicated 
to the family. His father, Gen. Hugo, a large, pompous- 
looking man, in uniform, whose memory is by no means 
savory, appears there near the wife whom he aban- 
doned and the son he neglected at a time when he most 
needed his aid. Gathered-in these upper chambers are 
a thousand tokens of the universal interest the great 
man excited. Among the most curious are the large 
number of snuff-boxes, plaques, vases, and other pieces 
of pottery containing his image, and with appropriate 
inscriptions. It is doubtful if a similar exhibit, with the 
addition of a large number of medals, could be gathered 
pertaining to any other man of our time. They show 
how truly he was the idol of the French nation. The 
political mementos form a section by themselves. They 
line one of the staircases, and, carefully studied, would 
be an epitome of a tumultuous period of French history. 
The newspaper he founded and edited, the proclamations 
to his constituents when nominated for the Chamber of 
Deputies, his revolt against ‘‘Napoleon the Little,” his 
exile and life in Jersey and Guernsey, and his return to 
France,—all are indicated and illustrated. ‘There are 
interesting pictures of Hautville House, where his exile 
was mainly spent in a home of his own planning and 
building; and not an epoch in his long career has been 
omitted to make the story of his life complete. 

And last comes the mourning of a nation at his death 
with ilustrative pictures of the funeral. The Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies immediately adjourned on news of 
his demise, and his obsequies were conducted at the ex- 
pense of the State. He wished no gorgeousness, no costly 
funeral, but to be carried like the poor and humble to 
his last resting-place. Every phase of that wonderful 
scene is represented where the funeral cortege passed 
different points in its slow course to the Pantheon. 
There can be no doubt that the people loved him, and 
continue to love his memory. It was in 1849 that he 
declared himself a republican, wholly impassioned for 
justice and liberty, and from that declaration he seems 
never to have swerved. The French will always, doubt- 
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less, consider him a patriot and a friend of humanity. 
This house, so simple, is filled with tokens of the rever- 
ence, the veneration he inspired. You appreciate here the 
fulness and completeness of a great life, the ripening 
through many phases of a peculiar genius, but not the 
decay, a genius colossal, with perhaps the defects of 
exaggeration and overemphasis, the Jovian style inca- 
pable of descending to the simple. You appreciate this 
in the little room devoted to his drawings, in black and 
white, where mainly dark, mysterious scenes, gathering 
storms, lofty mountains, precipitous crags, with many 
spired and turretted castles perched upon them seem to 
haunt his imagination and illustrate the character of his 
mind. His life remains yet to be written, for he was like 
a lofty mountain, and requires the perspective of time 
to be seen in all his varying lights and shades, at a dis- 
tance from the overweening admiration of friends or the 
detractions of enemies. 


The Pulpit. 


“Before Thanksgiving.” 


BY SAMUEL C. BEANE. 


The God of all the families.—Jmr, xxxi. 1. 
If any man is hungry, let him eat at home.—1 Cor. xi. 34. 


My second text was written by Paul to his friends at 
Corinth, who were turning their Christian congregation 
into an eating and drinking club. He counsels them to 
make conviviality more of a domestic affair, around their 
own family tables. He thus hails home and family as 
the type and unit of all social life worth living. ; 

Thoughtful students of history seem to agree that the 
most gainful experience any part of our race has ever 
made was not when this or that particular philosophy 
flashed across the world, not when science gave the people 
a fresh dazzle of discoveries and wonders, not when 
Israel founded her kingdom, or Greece organized her 
admirable little republics, or Rome built up her vast 
military empire, not even when England overturmed her 
Stuart kings, but when men and women gave up their 
wandering ways, ceased to exist in tribes, threw away 
polygamy and the enslavement of woman, and thence- 
forth one man and one woman, in consecrated marriage, 
founded, maintained, and beautified a domestic living- 
place, and there, in quiet and undissipating affection, 
children to these two human beings were born and reared, 
and the word ‘‘home”’ became one of the sweetest sounds 
spoken by human lips. 

I believe that in this the historians are right, and 
absolutely right. Well, then, the family and family life 
demand of us not only large, but supreme, valuation and 
regard. 

What sort of a republic, we may well ask, are you 
going to have if the mass of its constituents begin re- 
sponsible life as homeless waifs, or virtually such? as 
boarders, we will say, rather than home-makers? What 
sort of schools, if children are badly begotten, poorly 
nursed, and carelessly brought up from infancy, so that 
teachers have not sound faculties and healthy proclivities 
to deal with? What sort of churches, unless children 
who are to be men and women spend their early years 
with their elders inside the religious institution and 
atmosphere with a devotion growing with their growth 
and gladdening with their years? 

Now, while many prominent writers of to-day are elo- 
quent and instructive concerning the general government, 
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the management of cities, and the legislation of the 
local Commonwealth, with much attention to the people’s 
schools, and what are called social manners and functions, 
rarely do they favor us with one wise earnest volume or 
chapter on this purely domestic subject, which is doubt- 
less the most momentous and fundamental of all. 

Pardon me, then, nay, rather thank me, if IL now call 
to your attention a few detrimental influences which in 
our time seem to have gathered, and to be gathering, 
about our homes. 

Some of these, of course, are incident to the increase 
of population and the wider life we are called upon to 
live. For a moment picture human existence as it was 
in civilized America—in New England, we will say— 
a short century ago. The population was scattering, 
and almost entirely agricultural, except on the seacoast, 
where there was a small commercial and sailor class. 


“ There were no large factories in the land, and almost 


every dwelling-house except in the largest towns was a 
spinning, weaving, and garment-making shop, the hand- 
loom being almost as familiar as any other implement of 
domestic industry. Then wide and long acres stretched 
out from the home, and the outdoors and indoors indus- 
tries went hand in hand. Everybody was active, and 
nearly everybody at home. ‘There were usually several 
sons and daughters, and all were kept busy as bees. 

Think what a completely organized and strongly- 
founded institution a home then was, with its farming 
and breaking of new fields and levelling of obstructive 
forests without, and its manufacturing added to its other 
domestic activities within, with rarely a hired servant 
except among the most wealthy. Every child, out of 
infancy, was in demand for instant employment, and 
could be spared for only a few weeks’ schooling in a year. 
The superfluous members, if any, pushed on for new 
land, and there repeated the same simple domestic story. 
Such homes were deep-rooted and many-rooted. The 
weakening influences had not yet set in. 

But see how the undermining forces have come on 
one by one. ‘The factory in time destroyed the domestic 
hand-loom, that of George and Martha Washington at 
Mount Vernon, and that of almost every householder in 
all the older States. Machine shops made almost use- 
less the repairing and inventive skill of the husbandman 
and the village smith. The current of migration from 
country to village and city at length became strong, and 
it has grown stronger and swifter in recent years. 

Look at a few figures: In 1791 only 3 per cent. of the 
population of the United States lived in towns of more 
than 5,000 people; in 1840 it had grown from 3 to 8 
per cent.; in 1890 from 8 to 29 per cent.; while in 1900 
87 per cent., or all but 13 per cent. of the entire inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts, dwelt in cities or towns of more 
than 4,000 population! 

Now, the most obvious and most serious effect of this 
movement is the disestablishing or serious disturbing, 
for the time being, at least, of home life. The country 
abodes are largely abandoned by the present genera- 
tion of born New Englanders, and the same is true of 
many of the older sections of the country, and the dis- 
inclination to rustic conditions renders it difficult, and 
in a large proportion of instances impossible, in spit 
of high wages, to persuade laborers of either sex to 
spend their days in retired places, so that the old and 
endeared domestic institution, if not already given up, 
is often with great difficulty maintained. 

For many of those people who fly from country to 
city the change means at least temporary homelessness,— 
a mere abiding,—without familiar household goods, with- 
out home scenery, family centre and circle, family unity 
and stability. For a large number it means the tene- 
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ment, the hotel, the boarding-house, or the city flat, 
restrictive, without one’s own chosen surroundings, with- 
out free outlook, without neighbors in the sweet old 
meaning, and without the calm prospect of permanency. 

The city family of wealth is often hardly more stable 
than this, with its impulse to travel and its supposed 
necessity to maintain one or more summer residences 
for annual migration. Exceptions there are, many in 
the sum; but to the majority of people living in large 
masses there is lacking the old-time, broad-field, pict- 
uresque, domestic existence. Children in cities are 
under artificial restrictions. The demands of society, 
in a sad number of instances, cause the putting out of 
infants and young children almost entirely to nurses, 
while to the children of poorer and middle-class families 
residence often means anything but wholesome domes- 
ticity. The chief safety-valve for which we can now 
thank Heaven is the inexpensive trolley-car, which is 
favorable to the making of plain and healthful suburban 
homes. But for the actually poor and those nearly such, 
what prospect is there of a clean, conservative family 
life, with local endearment ? 

Look again. We all, and rightly, approve education 
to the utmost practicable limit, yet I do not hesitate to 
say that the modern protraction of school life through 
nearly the whole of every year, and through from nine 
to thirteen, or even, as in the case of a college or scientific 
course, through seventeen years,—almost from the nur- 


_sery, to grown manhood and womanhood,—causing that 


during that long period the child’s best energies shall be 
expended and often well-nigh exhausted outside the 
home, means a weakening of the home, and a relaxing of 
the young person’s affectionate and sentimental hold 
upon it. Add to this the present enthusiasm for athletic 
sports and numberless social entertainments abroad. 
Add to this the ease and temptingness of travel. 

But perhaps the most; menacing foe to a well-main- 
tained family life is the mania—I can hardly use a less 
forcible or more cheerful word—for organizations of in- 
numerable names and styles,—societies, clubs, lodges, 
circles, guilds,—whereby a large proportion of men and 
youths, and a constantly increasing number of women 
and maidens, to say nothing of girls and boys, are organ- 
ized not simply once, but often many times over, entirelv 
outside the family. Moreover, in a majority of cases, 
the membership being so determined by sex and age 
that the husband goes to his club or conclave, and the 
wife goes to hers or remains behind to guard the house- 
hold, the youth goes to his social guild or fraternity, 
and the maiden apart to her own, the young girl gives 
her party to her set of girls and the little boy his party 
to his flock of boys. What a domestic disintegration is 
here! Families have even, for the most part, given up 
the dear old habit of going to church together: the chil- 
dren have their Sunday-school, the mother is found in 
her pew at a different hour, and the father and husband 
is—where? j 

I am only indicating a few of the most obvious influ- 
ences that are detrimental to the stableness of the family, 
and the charm and wholesomeness of domestic unity. 
And I must add one more; and, whether it must be 
regarded as cause or effect, I leave each person to answer 
for himself. I refer to the decay of hospitahty, and I 
take the nearest vivid illustration I can find. The diary 
of John Quincy Adams, kept in Newburyport, Mass., and 
ending one hundred and twelve years ago, and which 
every loyal American ought to read carefully, presents a 
condition of social commingling Which was exceedingly 
beautiful and edifying, and which causes every reader in 
his sane senses almost to wish that he might go back 
and become a member of one of the households of that 
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long-ago period. The writer, Mr. Adams, afterward our 
sixth President, at that time a young law student, can 
hardly call on a family of an evening without finding 
there a scene of animated and exhilarating domestic life, 
young and old freely joining in the intercourse, the sexes 
almost invariably together, frequent visitors and callers, 
games and free conversation shared by all, sparkling 
anecdote, and oftentimes music, relatives or other friends 
from a distance often being entertained for days at a 
time, every door open and expectant, and nearly every 
house of decent comfort lively with social and warm- 
hearted delight. 

Surely the average good home of town or city is not 
now just such an institution as that was. To-day the 
members tend to draw apart: the sexes are largely sepa- 
rated. Asa rule we do not for entertainment or recrea- 
tion seek each other’s homes except for a passing call. 

Now, I am not a shrivelling pessimist, believing that 
the best days have come and gone, and that there is no 
practicable recovering of what was best in the past. 
Plainly, too, some of the causes we have glanced at 
involve far more of good than they bring of evil, and 
are owing to the more populous communities in which 
most of us Americans must now spend our days. But 
the net result must be confessed to be discouraging to the 


completeness and improving power of the family insti-. 


tution,—that radical factor in all high and fine civiliza- 
tion. 

Well, can these losses and disadvantages which come 
with our expanded life and opportunities be annulled’ or 
materially diminished? I have no patent remedy, no 
cure-all device. The first need is that we should awake 
to the fact, and be conscious of the tendency and the 
peril. 

Take a glance or two at history before we leave the 
subject. To-day the Bedouin Arab is very nearly as 
he was three thousand years ago, or in the time of patri- 
arch Abraham. Always on the move, without a fixed 
and cherished dwelling-place, he has scarcely improved 
in all these centuries, and could not. He dresses like 
his remote ancestors, travels still with a slow beast of 
burden,—no mail, no telegraph, no public schools, no 
newspaper, library, or fine music. 

In Rome, during her great days, it was said and sung 
by her historians and poets that the centre and source 
of her republican and of her imperial greatness were her 
hearthstones. ‘The hearthstone,—the broad home hearth- 
stone,—literally such, has entered into the literature, and 
especially the poetry, of all enlightened nations of the 
north temperate zone, as the type and nucleus of what- 
ever is most humanizing and civilizing. Around its glow- 
ing firelight the Roman placed the precious heirlooms of 
his ancestors. There the images and emblems of sacred 
beings were saluted and venerated; there domestic and 
patriotic prayers were uttered in domestic unison; there 
the pledge of virtue and the vow of loyalty were solemnly 
and cheerfully sworn; there the sentiments of native 
land, wedlock, neighborhood, and community, were 
faithfully cultivated as the consummate interests. The 
bright, warm hearthstone was the nursery and the high- 
school of their fondest. life-ideals. In early New England, 
and the regions settled therefrom, it was substantially 
the same. 

Friends, I am inclined to think that the banishing of 
the actual hearthstones of the land, the putting out of 
the open evening fire, and the substituting for it of a 
hole in the floor or a metallic radiator along the dead wall, 
has had very much to do with the weakening of family 
unity and the diminishing of neighborly delights. 

Well, then, if such good things and influences must go, 
what other charms and magnets can be made to take 
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their place? Somehow, the centripetal, or centring, force 
must be made to overpower the centrifugal, or fly-apart, 
forces. ‘The home circle, in all its winsome and radiant 
influences, must, if possible, somehow be restored. 

If such causes as I have named are robbing the domes- 
tic altar of much of its light and warmth, let us stand in 
thoughtful arrest before the fact. 

I do not believe that good American citizenship, any 
more than the old sages believed that the best citizenship 
in their day and nation, can derive its main quality and 
inspiration from elsewhere than the family living-place. 
Virtue and good morals can have no other nursery and 
seminary like that. The refinements of heart and soul, 
of feeling and sentiment,—these the big world and its 
mammoth institutions cannot chiefly accomplish. The 
ancient Spartans, you remember, tried that mode of life, 
and failed in character. Under it the generations grew 
coarse and brutal. 

I could almost say that the well-worn family Buble, 
daily read, or even daily and reverently looked upon, has 
done more to keep religious sentiment alive and animate 
men to salutary habits than all the theologies have done. 

And why, tell me, should not conversation in the home 
upon important and soul-engaging themes be as natural, 
happy, and free with us as it was with our American 
fathers and mothers? And why, tell me, in reason’s 
name, should not the people now, like those before them, 
come up joyously and regularly, not in broken fragments, 
not in careless and slovenly irregularity, not by fitful 
impulse and spasm, but as part of the constant and 
essential life of human beings,—come up, as families, I 
say, in full force, and with a hearty purpose, to the Sun- 
day worship, having this one sweet, strong, sacred hour 
of the week with each other and their fellow-men as chil- 
dren of dear heaven in reverent religious fellowship? 
The church largely fails and its religious influence sadly 
languishes without its steady and sturdy assembly of 
families. 

Friends beloved, on the coming Thanksgiving Day, if 
possible, assemble all who can, of kindred in blood, or 
kindred of heart, and convivially partake of God’s fresh 
gifts of 1906. Reconsecrate, strengthen up, and glorify 
anew the home from wall to wall and foundation-stone 
to rafter! Make the festival as sumptuous as it can be 
made without extravagance or dissipation. Draw near 
in thought and heart to the invisible members, that it 
may be a festival of the ‘‘whole family on earth and in 
heaven.”’ Thank God on that day that home is not 
extinguished nor its endearments banished. By all that 
is most precious in life, keep Thanksgiving Day thank- 
fully, joyously, beautifully! 


Spiritual Life, 


Remember a thankful spirit turns all that touches 
it into happiness——Wialliam Law. 


ed 


And so because in marvelous disguises, 
All days, all years, do God’s rich gifts enfold, 
We keep Thanksgiving Day, that scarce suffices 
Our glad content and thankfulness to hold. 
—Ohive E. Dana. 
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Rejoice in those things that are present, all elseJis be- 
yond thee. If there be any knowledge of divine truth 
for such beings as we are, its source must be Divine. 
“The judgments of the Lord are like the great deep.” — 
Montaigne, 


] 
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Geed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “Purgatory.” 


This mount is such that, ever 
At the beginning down below, ’tis tiresome, 
And aye the more one climbs, the less it hurts. 
Therefore, when it shall seem so pleasant to thee, 
That going up shall be to thee as easy 
As going down the current in a boat, 
Then at this pathway’s ending thou wilt be; 
There to repose thy panting breath expect; 
No more I answer; and this I know for true. 

— Dante, 


The First Church in Boston. 


The auspicious installation of Rev. Charles Edwards 
Park as the twenty-fourth minister of the First Church 
in Boston is matter of historical interest to Congregation- 
alists all over the world. 

When Pope Leo XIII. issued an encyclical letter to 
all persons calling themselves Christian on this planet, 
our friend, Dr. Frederic William Hedge, who had a right 
to speak on such subjects, said in substance in the Massa- 
chusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers :— 

“It is really our business to reply to this encyclical. 
We represent the religious communion which is the oldest 
in Christendom. Pope Leo knows that as well as we do. 
He knows that before there were any popes there were 
Congregational ministers. As it happens, the Association 
of the Congregational Ministers of Massachusetts repre- 
sents the oldest organizaton in the world now existing 
which continues the methods of the churches of the first 
two centuries.” 

Moved by this remark, the meeting resolved that Dr. 
Hedge and Dr. Mark Hopkins should prepare an answer 
to the pope, which should indicate to him in the history 
of the Christian Church the position which in Massachu- 
setts we occupy. Simply, we represent the primitive 
Church as does no other Christian communion. The so- 
called Catholic Church, the Greek Church, the Roman 
Church, the English Church, the Methodist Church, are 
but dissenters when they come within our boundaries. 
We do not care a great deal for the past. As Mr. Park 
very well says, it is better to look forward than to look 
back. But all the same, when we see a procession in 
white surplices crossing Trinity Square, we remember 
that it was to free themselves from Archbishop Laud 
that John Cotton and John Wilson of the First Church 
crossed the Atlantic. 

In this journal, therefore, I think it fair to go back for 
a few minutes to earlier history. I know that, if I were 
in Seattle, I should be glad to know of the prosperity and 
glad hopes of the First Church in Boston, the church of 
John Cotton, to whom I suppose we owe the name of Con- 
gregational. At Mr. Park’s installation, which I have 
already called auspicious, it was pleasant to observe the 
presence of all the Congregational ministers in Boston, 
both of the orthodox wing and of the liberal wing. I 
have no doubt that our friend Dr. Gordon of the Old 
South remembered that the Third Congregational Church 
of Boston was organized by the radicals of the day. 
Indeed, the history of Massachusetts Congregationalism 
reminds one of Grant’s advance on Richmond. He 
fought the enemy every day. Every night he marched 
the right wing of his army behind his own line, so that on 
the next morning it found itself on his extreme left. Our 
orthodox friends are so bold in their criticism that we 
find those who were on the right wing yesterday are on 
the left wing to-morrow. 
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Cotton Mather observed that the first four pastors and 
teachers of the First Church were all named John. In- 
deed he is fond of comparing them with John the Baptist, 
Johannes in Eremo. It seems that John Wilson, who 
was the pastor while Cotton and Norton were teachers, 
made more anagrams than any one since Adam. Did 
Mather, perhaps, allude to the celebrated anagram in 
which Adam introduced himself to Eve? Her name can 
be read from right to left or from left to right. So, when 
Adam presented himself, he said,‘‘Madam, I’m Adam”’; 
and human language began with this anagram. 

According to Dr. Emerson, the misunderstanding be- 
tween the First Church and the Third lasted only four- 
teen years. In that earlier century the First Church 
was in State Street, or near the head of State Street; 
and far to the South at Milk Street, perhaps two hundred 
and fifty yards away, was the South Church, affection- 
ately called the Old South after the New South had come 
into existence. The Old South and the First Church are 
now not so far from each other as they were. They 
are engaged in the same duty of bringing in the kingdom 
of God, and each cordially enjoys the success of the other. 

John Cotton had so much to do with the earlier synod 
and the discussions that arose out of them regarding the 
early practices of Congregationalism that his name very 
naturally is associated with any discussion of Congrega- 
tional custom. Step by step through his life the Congre- 
gational churches found that the less they had to do with 
the General Court of Massachusetts the better. And 
Cotton himself and the other ministers of his time were 
not sorry to escape from the intervention of that court, 
which was fast becoming a political body which required 
very seldom any intervention or co-operation with eccle- 
siastical bodies. 

The most important connection now between the Gen- 
eral Court and any church is in the fourteenth section of 
the one hundred and sixth chapter of the Revised Statutes 
of Massachusetts. This section gives the right to sol- 
emnize matriage, ‘‘to any minister of the Gospel ordained 
according to the usages of his denomination who resides 
within the State, and continues to perform the functions 
of his office.” 

The usage of the Congregational denomination gives 
the undoubted right to any church to ordain its minister, 
or, if he have already been ordained, to install him. It 
has proved in the later years that congregations are so 
confident in their right to do this that they neglect to 
make any record of it accessible to the legal authorities 
of the State. It has proved in too many instances that, 
when a question arose as to whether a clergyman had been 
ordained or not, there was no formal attestation of his 
ordination confirmed by anybody. Nor need there be 
until the minister accepts or discharges any of the func- 
tions ascribed to the ministerial office which, like this of 
performing marriage, is intrusted to him by the State. 
It seems to me, therefore, as well to remind the younger 
men who accept the office of a minister that posterity 
will be much obliged to them if at the service of installa- 
tion and ordination ‘‘public announcement be made in 
open meeting,’’ as our old statute says, that the ordina- 
tion or installation has been fully ‘‘performed according 
to the usages of the Congregational body.”’ This ser- 
vice, more than a ceremony, itself a necessity, was fitly 
remembered at the installation of Mr. Park. 

He has before him, as he intimated so well on the 
Sunday following his installation, a most cheerful as -well 
as a most important service. His immediate predeces- 
sors, Mr. Eells, Mr. Stopford Brooke, and Dr. Ellis, have 
shown how wide is that service in all its relations to the 
new Boston which has been built on the foundations laid 
by the fathers. EpwArD E. HALE. 
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CERTAIN DELIGHTFUL ENGLISH Towns. 
By William Dean Howells. New. York: 
Harper & Brothers. $3 net-—The adjective 
which Mr. Howells applies to his English 
towns may with equal. accuracy be applied 
to his description of them. Since the days 
when he wrote about that famous wedding 
journey, some of the best work he has ever 
done has been in his quiet descriptive manner 
when he was dealing with the people and the 
scenery in foreign lands and of our own coun- 
try. One would think, when reading these 
sketches of a leisurely and pleasant journey 
taken among the historic towns of England, 
that Mr. Howells was a man to fame and 
fortune quite unknown. ‘There are nowhere 
indications that he has been feasted and 
lionized in English society. All the part of 
his experience in England which might re- 
flect glory upon himself and which would be 
the first thing to be noted in the reminis- 
cences of some writers, whom we might name, 
but will not, are by Mr. Howells sternly sup- 
pressed. He goes zmcognito into many towns, 
and quietly observes the people whom he 
meets, and describes the scenes that are 
spread before him. It is all done in such a 
charming, unconscious, impersonal way that 
the reader forgets that Mr. Howells is a 
famous writer and sees only that which he 
saw and describes for his benefit. The 
charm of this art is very great, and few there 
are who attain to it. Some social problems, 
of the kind that we know from his other 
writings greatly interest Mr. Howells, barely 
suggest themselves at times, but do not in 
any way disturb the reader’s serenity. The 
contrast between England as it is seen by 
a reformer like Howells and the England 
which reveals itself to Jack London is amaz- 
ing. No doubt the materials for both views 
are furnished in the act of observation; but 
we prefer the England of the leisurely and 
kindly critic who sees all the evil there is, 
and yet sees so much more, that we are 
charmed while we are gently prodded and 
incited to good works. 


Tae DRAGON PAINTER. By Mary McNeil 
Fenollosa. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Fenollosa’s third book is more 
completely Japanese in sentiment and setting 
than The Breath of the Gods. Tatsu, the 
wild mountain artist, is a character that 
comes with a certain shock to the Western 
mind, trained in the belief that all Japanese 
are self-controlled and apt in the art of re- 
nunciation. He is a tempest, a whirlwind, 
of passionate self-assertion, and his scorn 
for conventionalities of Japanese decorum 
make him a new figure in the Americanized 
romances of this country. Ume-ko, the 
patient, the lovable, the ideal maiden, sus- 
tains, however, the traditions of Japanese 
womanhood, at least as far as her glory in 
self-sacrifice goes. She did more than sac- 
rifice herself: she sacrificed her best-beloved. 
The happy ending was almost necessary after 
the tragedy with which The Breath of the 
Gods closed. Mrs. Fenollosa’s familiarity 
with Japan gives an especial charm to her 
descriptions and analysis. 
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ARE You A BROMIDE? OR, THE SULPHITIC 
THEory. By Gelett Burgess, $.B. New 
York: B. W. Huebsch.—The Bromides are 
the people who make the remarks that are 
expected of them, and who have habits 
which correspond. ‘They are the people who 
say, ‘“You are a sight for sore eyes,” or “I 
don’t know mutch about art, but I know 
what I like,’ and other things that may 
be heard every day in any miscellaneous 
assembly of people. The Sulphites are sup- 
posed to take the common experiences of 
life for granted and never make remarks 
about them, unless in some unexpected way. 
As we bring to mind representatives of the 
two classes, we note the fact that Bromides 
are just as much amused at the eccentric 
speech and manner of the Sulphites as the 
Sulphites are at the plodding common sense 
of the Bromides. The real test of superi- 
ority might come if we could answer the 
question, Which would be the more agreeable 
to live with? 


A JAPANESE BLossom. By Onoto Wa- 
tanna. Illustrated by L. W. Ziegler. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net.—How 
a Japanese widower, doing business in Amer- 
ica, married an American widow with two 
children, and took her back to Japan where 
his father, mother, and children were living, 
furnishes an occasion for an international 
romance of singilar novelty and charm. 
Going back at the time of the war, this father 
of a family felt the pull of patriotism, and 
was obliged to sacrifice himself for the sake 
of his country. How the American wife 
attempted to adapt herself to the strange 
customs, and what to her were the super- 
stitions of Japan, is the occasion for a tragedy 
of a strange, new kind. Our author has done 
nothing which exhibits so much strength of 
imagination and power of execution. 


Op CREOLE Days. By George W. Cable. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
The republication of this book will renew 
for many readers the pleasure they have en- 
joyed when they were a quarter of a century 
younger. It will also be as fresh and charm- 
ing to those who make their first acquaint- 
ance with the writer, and through his eyes see 
something of the old life now almost entirely 
gone from the South. Some of the tragical 
and some of the dissolute phases of life are 
suggested, but they furnish foils for the ro- 
mantic and graceful figures which appear 
upon the stage in the days when Americans 
and American influence were feared and 
hated in New Orleans. The successive dates 
of the copyright show the many editions 
which have been called for, with perhaps as 
many more to come. 


THE Fiicht oF Puss Panpora. By 
Caroline Fuller. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co—This is even better than The Alley 
Cat’s Kitten, unless memory plays tricks in 
favor of the book recently read; but it has the 
same qualities of lively humor and graphic 
description both of cats and children, Pan- 
dora is an adventurous heroine, and her 
adventures became a part of other lives in 
such a way as to make this a story about 
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children quite as much as a story about cats. 
It is charmingly written and deserves a 
place on the shelf beside Black Beauty. 


For and about Children. 


Prominent among the juvenile books of 
Harper & Brothers is Ellen Douglas Deland’s 
charming story of A Little Son of Sunshine 
($1.25), in which she has accomplished the 
task of writing a story that must be equally 
acceptable to girls and to boys. It has a 
real plot and well differentiated characters,— 
elements not always considered necessary 
in books for young people,—and it has also 
a touch of mystery and plenty of mischief 
put in for spice. Christopher is an interest- 
ing hero, a bit pathetic at times in spite of 
the merry spirits that justify the title and 
the fairy tale ending. Much more pathetic, 
however, are the small boys and girls of 
Annie Hamilton Donnell’s short stories, in- 
cluded in the volume The Very Small Person 
($1.25), written not for children themselves, 
but for their elders. ‘These wistful babies, 
who long for their mothers to love them, 
inevitably touch the heart, even when, 
crowded together in a single volume, one 
feels that the type has been worked for 
rather more than there is in it. Mrs. Don- 
nell stands at the head of the short story- 
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writers whose work finds instant acceptance. 
Her children are always original and inter- 
esting, and she has the honor of having been 
widely copied and imitated. Nevertheless, 
her own work is unmistakable, and her 
stories are always well worth reading. If 
Mrs. Donnell’s small persons have made one 
a little sorrowful with thoughts of the many 
unloved babies in the world, an excellent 
contrast is afforded by the humor of Grace 
MacGowan Cooke’s funny story about Their 
Furst Formal Call, with pictures by Peter 
Newell that are truly droll. The difficulties 
of the boys whom stupid grown people insist 
on treating like kids, unmindful of their 
budding aspirations, are feelingly pictured, 
and there is more than one good laugh in 
the experiences that seemed to them any- 
thing but funny. Wee Winkles and Snowball 
($1.25) is a concession to the smaller readers 
who will take kindly to Wzdeawake, the nine- 
years-old and Wee Winkles himself, almost 
six anda half. They are brave little fellows, 
proved in Wideawake’s case by a downright 
fight with a boy bigger than himself. Snow- 
ball, Wee Winkles’s pony, is an important 
member of the family, and a feature of the 
book is its instruction to children touching 
the proper care of such a pet. In one chap- 
ter a lesson in harnessing is given, supplied 
with nine illustrations that supplement with 
careful precision the advice of the text. 
The popularity of Will Carleton’s verses has 
suggested the publication of a volume of 
selections, intended particularly for boys 
and girls. His verses are simple, and effec- 
tive in appeal, as has been proved sufficiently 
by past experience. They are typically 
American, sometimes with themes drawn 
from history, sometimes emphasizing the 
virtues that are fostered by American ideals. 
The poems here have been chosen partly with 
the idea of furnishing material for readings 
and recitations, and they will doubtless 
be widely used in schools. A fair proportion 
are humorous in character. The title of the 
collection, Poems for Young Americans 
($1.25), is justified from every point of view. 


Books for Boys and Girls. 


In Harding of St. Timothy’s ($1.50) 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish one of the 
best books for boys that appear this season. 
It is written by Arthur Stanwood Pier, who 
has done good work for older readers. fe 
in a boys’ preparatory school is pictured 
with spirit and fidelity, indicating the boys’ 
point of view with exceptional insight and 
strength. The story appeared first as a 
serial in the Youth’s Companion under a 
different name. The book might stand as 
a capital study of the possibilities of devel- 
opment which a good school for boys offers 
to the pupils, and affords a good contrast to 
the pictures of English schools of the same 
class. Another book for boys, issued by 
these publishers, is Marching against the 
Troquois ($1.50), in which Everett T. Tom- 
linson tells something of the story of Gen. 
Sullivan’s Indian expedition in 1779. His 
characters are interesting, and the incidents 
ate described with animation. Every ad- 
venture in the story has its foundation in 
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Cap’n Chadwick 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
16°; 87 pp., 60 cents met; 66 cents by mail. 
This, the third volume of ‘True American Types,” 
is the story of the author’s father, who was a Marble- 
head fisherman and shoemaker and a typical character 
of the Massachusetts coast. It maintains the high 


standard set for this notable group of homely biog- 
raphies. 


The Shepherd’s 


Question 


By BURT ESTES HOWARD 


12°; 76 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


A little volume which, in the rhythmic language of 
the heart and with the prophetic note of the spirit, 
convinces one of the reality of the hope of immor- 
tality which it reveals with its wide sweep of thought 
and feeling. Printed in two colors throughout. 


Four American 
Leaders 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


12° 126 pp., 80 cents wet; 88 cents by 
mail. 

These four essays on Washington, Franklin, 

Channing and Emerson, bring into a single vol- 


in the foremost rank in shaping the political and 
intellectual thought of our Republic, and by their 
lives and writings in framing our American ideals. 
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Father Taylor 
By ROBERT COLLYER 


12°; 58 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


The unique life history of the founder of the Sea- 
man’s Bethel in Boston, as told by an old friend who 
knew him well. With its fund of incident and anec- 
dote, with its sympathetic portrayal of the man and his | 
peculiar genius, the little volume is an inspiring 
record of an unusual personality. 
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12°; 64 pp., 80 cents zet; 88 cents by mail. 


Acall to do things because we love them, to love 
things because we do them, to keep the eyes open, the 
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of life are here outlined, and the method of their 
cultivation, Printed in two colors throughout. 
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connected narrative. Mr. ‘Tomlinson has 
written several books of this kind, which | 
have received the reward of boyish approval. | 
Written more distinctly for girls are Eliza | 
Orne White’s pretty story of A Borrowed 
Sister ($1) and Abbie Farwell Brown’s bvok, | 
Brothers and Sisters ($1), of which the differ- | 
ent chapters have already appeared as single 
stories in various periodicals. Both writers 
please their young readers by making com- 
mon events interesting, scorning to depend | 
on excited adventures or desperate mischief. | 
Miss Brown is the more imaginative, Miss 
White the more realistic. Both like well- | 


certain modern eccentricities of speech and 
manners, introduced, especially into English 
books, for the sake of animation. The chil- 
dren are natural, the incidents well connected, 
and the general tone wholesomely stimulat- 
ing. Another book of these publishers, 
which should be mentioned, is Olive Thorne 
Miller’s volume of True Bird Stories, all 
strictly true and written from studies of 
captives in Mrs. Miller’s own bird room or 
in the field. The pranks and peculiarities 
of Mrs. Miller’s pets are well worth reading 
about, and the book makes a charming addi- 
tion to the nature books: suitable for young 


fact, though each is fitted properly into the| behaved children, and find no humor in |readers, The price is 60 cents net, postpaid, 
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Tommy’s Thanksgiving. 


I’m thankful for a lot of things: 
I’m thankful I’m alive; 

I’m thankful that I’m six years old, 
Instead of only five; 

I’m thankful for my tops and toys 
And for my Kitty Gray; 

I’m thankful for the big outdoors 
Where I can run and play; 

I’m thankful for the things that grow,— 
The apples, aren’t they good? 

The corn where we played hide-and-seek, 
As in a little wood; 

I’m thankful for the pumpkins round, 
Just like a golden ball, 

And Jack-o’-lanterns. big and queer. 
They don’t scare me at all; 

I’m thankful for Thanksgiving Day 
For pies all in a row; 

I’m thankful grandma made them sweet. 
She knows I like them so; 

I’m thankful for the turkey, too, 
How brown it is and nice! 

And I'd be very thankful, please. 
For only one more slice. 

—Elizabeth H. Thomas, in Youth’s Companion 


For the Christian Register. 


In Wish-bone Land. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


Such a dismal Thanksgiving Day! A 
cutting north-east wind and a drizzling rain 
which froze as it fell, covering every blade 
and twig with a coating of ice! 

Grandma said it would be lovely after 
the storm was over, the crystal drops would 
glisten like diamonds; but that did not 
make it less trying for Irene to spend the 
day with only her and grandpa instead of 
the jolly party of little cousins who had been 
invited. Aunt Ida had a baby seven weeks 
old, Aunt Marian’s children were just re- 
covering from the measles; and of course 
they couldn’t go out in the storm. Oh, 
I can’t tell you half the reasons why grandpa, 
though he took the long, cold drive over to 
the station, and waited for three trains, had 
to come back alone, for not a guest had come. 

They had the twenty-pound turkey for 
dinner all the same, and Irene easily got 
the wish-bone piece; but there was no one 
to wish with except grandpa, and he always 
forgot to wish until the bone was broken. 

At last, when the plum pudding was dis- 
posed of, and her nuts and candy safe in her 
pocket, as she had no room for them any- 
where else, she took the wish-bone, and, 
lying down on the sofa, gave herself up to 
the luxury of being miserable. 

“T wish I had all the wish-bones that I 
ever broke,” she groaned,—‘‘at least, all that 
I ever got the lucky part of.” 

“Here they are, dear.’’ And, to her aston- 
ishment, she found in her hand six large 
wish-bones, broken, indeed, but each with 
a clearly defined joint. She had seen no 
one; but, as she looked up, a shadowy form 
seemed to be gliding out of the door. 

“Six! she exclaimed. “I remember the 
first one. I broke it with mamma the Thanks- 
giving before she died. Oh, I wish papa 
would come home!” One of the wish-bones 
immediately crumbled away in her hand. 
“Well?’ She held up a _ broken bone. 
“First, I wish for somebody to play with,” 
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There was a sound in the distance of small 
feet: they pattered down the stairs and 
along the hall, and in came the loveliest 
little girl that she had ever seen, beautifully 
dressed in garnet velvet. 

“Will I do?’ said the new-comer. “Old 
Bony sent me to play with you!” 

“And who is ‘Old Bony’ ?”’ asked Irene, 
too much surprised to know what to say or do. 

The little stranger laughed merrily. 
“Well! I know it isn’t very respectful, 
but we all call him that because he is so fat 
and jolly. It is Gen. Merrythought, and 
he is emperor of Wish-bone Land.” 

“J am very glad to see you,” said Irene, 
recovering her composure. ‘I was so lonely. 
What may I call you?’ she asked, after 
waiting a moment for the new-comer to 
introduce herself. 

“My name is Désirée, but you may call 
me anything that you wish to.” 

“T shall call you by your right name then: 
it just suits you, for you came at my desire, 
I am afraid I didn’t speak very politely, 
you surprised me so; but you have forgiven 
me, haven’t you? What would you like 
to play?” 

“Anything that you wish, of course; but 
what did I give you?” 

“T said ‘forgive’,” said Irene, taking pains 
to speak very distinctly. ‘Are you hard of 
hearing? One of my little cousins is, but 
she nearly always hears me.” 

The little stranger only looked more 
puzzled. ‘‘How did I forgive you? I never 
heard that word before.’ She had ignored 
the question about her hearing: she did not 
know what it meant, but she did not care 
much about that. 

“Why, it’s what you do when you have 
quarrelled with any one and wish to be 
friends again.” Désirée looked still more 
puzzled. 

“T guess we never do quarrel where I came 
from. We are always friends. I never 
was in Mortal Land before, and I dare say 
there are many things that I never heard 
of. How do you quarrel?” 

“Well, you will soon learn that if you 
stay here. Suppose I wished to play dolls, 
and you wished to play tag, we would 
quarrel, and you would get mad and go 
home.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t: I would play dolls. 
We always do what the other person wishes 
to. 
that is the way you play.” 

“So we are until we make up again. But 
you are not a fairy, are you? You look like 
a real girl.” 

Désirée laughed again. “Oh, I am real 
enough. I am a wish-girl, I’ve been in 
Fairy Land many a time, but it isn’t near so 
wonderful as Mortal Land. Do you know, 
some fairies do not believe that there are 
such creatures as mortals. They say it is 
all made up, and is too wonderful to be true.” 

“What an idea! I read to-day of a fairy 
who crossed a brook on a cobweb. No mor- 
tal could do that. But come, how shall we 
amuse ourselves?” 

“Isn’t it time to get ready for the party?” 
asked Désirée. ‘‘What color are you going 
to wear in your eyes and hair?” 

The little girls seemed determined to sur- 


I think you must be very miserable if. 
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prise and puzzle each other in everything 
that they said and did. Irene looked at 
Désirée in amazement. “Why, my own, 
of course! What else could I wear?” 

“T shall wear blue eyes and golden hair.” 
said Désirée. ‘I wore brown to-day, be- 
cause it is becoming with this dress. Do 
you wear the same all the time?” 

“Hum-m-m!”’ said Irene, not liking to 
confess that she did. “I usually have my 
frock to match my eyes and hair. But how 
can you change.them?” she asked, her cu- 
riosity overcoming her reluctance to confess 
her ignorance. 

“Why, by wishing, of course. See! I 
wish for black eyes and hair. Pshaw, they 
don’t suit me at all. I wish for blue eyes 
and golden hair.’ 


“Oh, how lovely!’ said Irene. “I wish 
I had blue eyes and golden hair. Chestnut 
is so common.” 

“My frock now,” said Désirée. She whis- 


pered in the mirror, and the velvet frock 
vanished, and she had on a lovely white 
mull with pink sash and shoulder knots. 

“Why don’t you look in the glass?’ she 
said to Irene. ‘You don’t seem to care 
much for your appearance. They improve 
you very much.” Irene did look, and her 
hair and eyes were just the color of Désirée’s. 

“Oh! I couldn’t think what you meant 
improved me. Now, I wish for a frock just 
like yours, with blue ribbons. There goes 
another wish-bone, I have only two left, but 
I don’t care. Isn’t the frock becoming? 
I never thought I could look so pretty.” 
She hesitated to apply this word to herself, 
but it seemed to be the only one that suited 
the occasion. “By the way, where is the 
party, and who are invited ?”’ 

“Why, don’t you know? It is in Book 
Land. The guests! Well, I suppose there 
will be Little Lord Fauntleroy, Muriel Hali- 
fax,—she is blind, but so lovely!—Tiny Tim, 
Little Mother Bunch, Sara Crewe,—she is 
very rich now— Oh! there will be lots of 
people. Don’t you like book people?” 

“Yes, indeed, better than most real ones. 
You feel badly when sad things happen to 
them, but they nearly always come out all 
right. I was so glad that Tiny Tim didn’t 
die.” 

The children turned in the direction of the 
bookcase; but, lo! it and the wall had van- 
ished, and they were walking up a very 
steep hill where the houses were in rows, one 
above the other. ‘The doors were very high, 
reaching from the ground to the tops of the 
houses. The door-plates were near the 
ground, and had the names of the owners 
on them in gilt letters, Higher up were 
little windows near the top, with other names 
on them. ‘Those are the names of the peo- 
ple who live in them,” explained Désirée. 

“Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Kant, Brown- 
ing,’’ read Irene, from the door-plates. ‘Oh, 
dear! I don’t know any of these people. 
I’ve heard Uncle Ned speak of Browning: 
he wrote the Brownie books, didn’t he?’’* 

“JT don’t know. I know only one of his 
family; that is, the Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
I’ve been on the other side of the hill into 
which he enticed the children, and they are 


* This funny mistake was really made by a child eight 
years old, 
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all so happy! I was so sorry for that little 
lame one that did not get in. I believe we 
have gone too far up the hill, Perhaps 
the people that we know live lower 
down.” 

They retraced their steps and soon came 
to a street where the names were more fa- 
tniliar,—L. M. Alcott, Susan Coolidge, Mary 
M. Dodge, and many others. “Oh! here is 
dear Hans Andersen’s house,” said Irene. 
“Don’t you love his fairy tales?’’ 

“Pretty well,” said Désirée; “but I like 
mortal stories better, they are so wonder- 
ful. A fairy might be able to cross a nar- 
row brook on a bridge of cobweb, but mortals 
can build real bridges of steel and cross 
wide rivers on trains. A fairy can sail 
round a pond in a scallop shell but mortals 
can build great steamers and cross oceans 
in them. They can make iron float, I’ve 
heard of iron-clad vessels; they can hear 
each other talk at a distance of hundreds 
of miles; they have long tubes by which 
they can find out what distant planets are 
made of, and ones by which they can see 
things much smaller than fairies can. Oh, 
fairies are’ tame compared with mortals.” 

“That is true,” said Irene, “but I love 
fairies all the same. Here is a street that 
would just suit you,’’ she added, as they came 
to a row marked ‘Illustrated Library of 
Wonders.” ‘‘You go in there, and I will go 
into Mr. Andersen’s, I hope I can go to 
Wish-bone Land some time.” 

Irene could not imagine what made Dési- 
rée laugh so, 

“Oh, you are so funny,” said Désirée, 
“to wish for things that you have already! 
You have been in Wish-bone Land all the 
afternoon. Indeed, if you had only known 
it, you have been living in it all your life, 
and you will never get out of it.’’ 

The door of the Andersen house swung 
open, anda tall soldier came forward, and 
greeted Irene with a military salute. It 
was only her old friend, the Tin Soldier; 
but he looked so fierce with his uniform and 
sword that Irene ran away as fast as she 
could. She ran into the first door that she 
came to, but this proved to be a sad mistake; 
for it was a Jungle Book, and the first thing 
she knew her lovely mull frock was being 
torn all to pieces on the thorns of a giant 
cactus. Worse still, there was a_ great 
tiger coming! He struck her shoulder with 
his paw, she felt his hot breath on her cheeks, 
and his whiskers tickled her nose. 

“Oh!” she cried, “I wish I was back at 
grandma’s. IwishI had never come to Wish- 
bone Land.” She opened her eyes, and 
there she was on the sofa: whiskers were 
tickling her nose, but not those of a tiger. 
She sprang up and found herself in the arms 
of the dear father who had been away for 
six long months. 

“Why, where are my wish-bones?” asked 
Irene, when the first excitement was over. 
“T had six. Oh, what will Désirée think 
of me for running off and leaving her! She 
was such a polite little girl.” 

“What are you talking about, child?’ 
asked grandma. ‘‘You had one wish-bone, 
and I heard it crack when you turned over 
in your sleep.” 

“Pshaw, child! You've been dreaming,’ 
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said grandpa, when Irene told about Désirée 
and the wish-bones, ‘‘don’t talk nonsense!’ 

That is the way grown-up people always 
account for anything interesting. “It must 
have been a dream.” Irene doesn’t feel 
sure to this day whether she really went to 
Wish-bone Land or not. “I wished that 
I never had gone,” she says, “but how would 
it have been if I hadn’t wished that? Well, 
I don’t care much, for I have nothing left 
‘to wish for now that papa came home. Only 
I would like to see Désirée again.” 


The Dinner that Flew Away. 


“O weather-cock,”’ the turkeys said, 
Upon an autumn morning, 

“Keep good look-out, and turn about, 
And mind you give us warning. 


“We haven’t got a calendar 
To tell us of the date: 

So watch you for Thanksgiving signs 
Before it is too late.” 


“Why, surely,” said the friendly bird, 
“T’ll cock my weather eye 

And tell you when the pumpkins come, 
To make the pumpkin pie.” 


Thanksgiving morn the farmer cried: 
“They’ve gone—that horrid flock! 
There’s not a bird to cook unless 
We cook the weather-cock!”” 
—Churchman. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


Polly and Dolly had gone to spend Thanks- 
giving Day with Uncle Silas. They were so 
interested to see, walking around alive, the 
fine fat turkey that was to be their dinner on 
the great day, that for the first two days of 
their visit they could not keep away from 
him. 

At first they gazed admiringly from a safe 
distance; then, as he seemed harmless, they 
grew bolder; and, when the day came for 
him to be killed, decided that they would 
eatch him for ‘‘ Uncle Si.” 

“Yl call him, an’ you catch him,’”’ Dolly 
generously proposed. ‘‘Come, turkey,’ she 
cooed, “‘nice turkey, come!”’ 

“Gobble, gobble,” gurgled the turkey 
mildly. Then, turning his head to see who 
was speaking, he suddenly caught sight of 
Polly’s red coat, and, giving another pro- 
longed but angry cry, he stood an instant, 
glaring at the children. 

“Shoo! Go ’way!’’ squealed Dolly, while 
Polly hastily lowered the umbrella that had 
been carried proudly aloft but a moment 
before, and she backed so suddenly into Dolly 
that they tumbled into a confused heap, the 
umbrella kindly shielding them for the mo- 
ment from the enraged bird. 

His hesitation lasted but a second, how- 
ever, and, with another ‘‘Gobble-ob-ob- 
obble!”? he charged madly at the poor little 
twins, who had lost all ideas save that of 
flight; and, with shrieks louder and shriller 
than the turkey’s, they reached the veranda 
just as Uncle Si hurried out to learn the 
cause of the commotion. : 

One wave of Uncle Si’s arms, and Mr. 
Turkey was walking away as quietly as if 
he had never thought of a red coat, while 
the children dropped breathless on the 


lowest step. 
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Dolly recovered herself first, and, lifting 
her bonnet from her right ear, she fanned 
herself calmly with it. 

“Fine—big—turkey—we have,” she said, 
still breathing hard. ‘An’ he jus’ loves— 
little girls—doesn’t he ?’’—Selected. 


Early Thanksgiving Days. 


The first recorded Thanksgiving was the 
Hebrew feast of the tabernacles. 

The first national English Thanksgiving 
was on Sept. 8, 1588, for the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

There have been but two English Thanks- 
givings in this century. One was on Feb. 
27, 1872, for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales from illness; the other, June 21, 1887, 
for the queen’s jubilee. 

The New England Thanksgiving dates 
from 1633, when the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony set apart a day for thanksgiving. 

The first national Thanksgiving proclama- 
tions were by Congress during the Revolt- 
tionary War. 

The first great American Thanksgiving 
Day was ia 1784, for the declaration of peace. 
There was one more national thanksgiving 
in 1789 and no other till 1863, when President 
Lincoln issued a national proclamation for 
a day of thanksgiving. Since that time the 
President has issued an annual proclama- 
tion. — Journal of Education. 


Rover’s Feast. 


“Hurrah for Thanksgiving!” cried Rover 
in his deep, bass voice, as he saw Dollie 
coming with a milkpan full of good things. 

There were tutkey-bones and bits of dress- 
ing and fragments of chicken-pie. 

“Now this is what I] call a feast,” said he. 
“T peeped in at the dining-room window a 
while ago, but not one of the company had 
such a plateful as this. I think they cooked 
the dinner mostly on my account. They just 
tasted a little to see if it were properly done. 

“Tf they cooked it for themselves, why 
didn’t they go and bury these delicious bones 
till they wanted them? 

“Ah, they appreciate my position! They. 
know what is due to a dog of my dignity.”’— 
Selected. 


Wee Albert, two and a half years old, is 
very fond of green corn, but is not permitted 
to eat it very often. He watched grandma 
eating it one day, with longing in his small 
soul. Presently he said, coaxingly, pointing 
to the’cob, “‘Can’t Ihave the bone, gamma?” 
Youth’ s Companion. 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
| glow equal to a Turkish bath. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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International Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


* 


DOU. 
GERMANY. 


The number of Fdlle, or instances, of in- 
justice and tyranny on the part of the eccle- 
siastical authorities in Germany, especially 
in Prussia, is increasing so rapidly that the 
Protestants’ consciousness is being generally 
aroused by these infractions of personal lib- 
erty and congregational right. Only re- 
cently a pastor of excellent standing was de- 
prived of his pulpit because he had dared to 
address a political meeting in behalf of a. so- 
cialist candidate. Not only 
the men of the Protestanten- 
verern, but the Freunde der 
Christlichen Welt and other 
liberal-orthodox associations, 
are organizing protests. Even 
conservative associations are 
moved to dissent, especially 
when they see that these 
clerical persecutions are ac- 
companied by shameless sur- 
renders to the Roman Cath- 
olic centre in parliament, 
whose support the govern- 
ment needs for its autocratic 
and militant legislation. ‘‘So 
kann es nicht weiter gehn” 
(“It cannot go on thus’’) is 
the general sentiment in 
liberal German circles. It 
is pleasant to note the closer 
approach of the Protestanten- 
verein and the Freunde der . 
Christlichen Welt induced by 
this common pressing danger. 
Hitherto these two bodies, 
while intellectually occupying 
the same or a similar point 
of view, have yet been sepa- 
rated by a difference in 
method. ‘The former advo- 
cated energetic protest and ac- 
tion, and sought by influenc- 
ing the synodal elections, and 
by arousing the indifferent 
members of congregations, to 
vote for liberal pastors to bring 
back the churches, in Berlin 
especially, to the broad and 
reconciling spirit of twenty-five years ago, 
when a majority of liberal clergymen oc- 
cupied the Berlin pulpit. One by one, 
through the neglect of the liberal element, 
these pulpits have been captured by the 
shrewder, better organized orthodox party. 
The great mass of church voters in Ger- 
man cities is radical, but indifferent. To 
arouse them to their danger and duty a 
propaganda has been set on foot, and a hope- 
ful beginning made for a more liberal era in 
Berlin and other cities. 

The Friends of the Christian World (a re- 
ligious weekly of large influence) have main- 
tained that this semi-political activity is 
opposed to the spirit of a true Christianity, 
and engenders more evils than it alleviates. 
They declared that they do not desire a vic- 
tory secured by the aid of unchurchly and 
more or less infidel allies, but that the latter 
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should first be converted to a rational and 
spiritual Christianity if any lasting good was 
to result from the appeal to them. Prob- 
ably to a greater degree than they them- 
selves realize, these gentle and spiritually- 
minded philosophers and scholars have been 
influenced by their timidity and their dis- 
like for the rough and tumble of practical 
church politics. 

But the pressure of events has led them 
into at least partial abandonment of their 
neutral and mediatory positions. The Chris- 
tian World has recently dealt some heavy 
blows at Iaitheran official orthodoxy Its 
exposure of the government’s interference 
with freedom of teaching at the universities 
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was crushing. The same strenuous appeal 
for the organization of the liberal Protestant 
remonstrance against synodal intolerance is 
printed in its columns and in those of the 
organ of the Protestantenverein, the Protes- 
tantenblatt of Berlin. It is evident that the 
two bodies are drawing together. Each can 
learn much from the other, and both to- 
gether extend the circle of light in the Ger- 
man Church. 

Licentiate Lipsius, son of the eminent 
scholar of that name, a young man who re- 
cently resigned as an instructor in the the- 
ological faculty of the University of Jena 
because of his disbelief in fundamental Chris- 
tian beliefs, such as the personality of God, 
the life hereafter, etc., has been elected by 
49 votes to 13 as the successor of Kalthoff 
in the pulpit of St. Martini’s Church in 
Bremen, 
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G. Frenssen’s novel ‘“Hilligenlei””? has 

reached a sale of 100,000 copies in Germany. 
It has just been published in a translation, 
Holyland, by Constable. The version seems 
to have been done by one not well acquainted 
with German idioms. The Inquirer calls at- 
tention to inexcusable errors. ‘The short 
life of Jesus which it contains is written from 
a purely humanitarian standpoint. It is to 
be regretted that the realism of this novel 
is carried at times to unethical extremes. 
Despite this it isa remarkable book and de- 
serves a wide reading. The Protestanten 
Zeitung contains a series of articles to prove 
that the ideal Jesus presented by Frenssen 
is a Germanization, a noble portraiture, in- 
deed, but not the actual his- 
torical Jesus set forth in the 
Gospels. 
_ The lectures delivered by 
Prof. F. G. Peabody at the 
University of Berlin last 
year have been published 
by A. Toepelmann, Giessen, 
under the title “Jesus Chris- 
tus und der Christliche Char- 
akter.” 


Samuel H. Winkley,* 


It was in 1846 that Mr. 
Winkley entered the minis- 
try-at-large, becoming the 
pastor of Pitts Street Chapel. 
In 1869 Bulfinch Place Chapel 
was built from the proceeds 
of the sale of Pitts Street 
Chapel and money ($40,000) 
which Mr. Winkley raised. 
It was occupied on January 
1, 1870, and until 1869 Mr. 
Winkley was its active min- 
ister. Since then, as pastor 
emeritus,—‘‘ Bishop,” as his 
older friends love to call 
him,—he has given his con- 
stant. sympathy, assistance, 
and advice, and the abun- 
dant love with which his 
heart is always overflowing. 

Thus sixty years have 
passed, and the influence of 
his life, past and present, 
sheds its continued blessing 
upon us all, No one can 
possibly estimate the good he has accom- 
plished, and he cannot realize it himself. 
The record is in countless lives ‘‘made better 
by his presence.” 

“In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
Of miserable aims that end in self, 


In thoughts sublime that pierce the night 
like stars.” 


His has been “‘the sweet presence of a 
good diffused, and in diffusion ever more 
intense.’”’ From his quiet study in Louisburg 
Square he sends to all his friends, known or 
unknown, his greeting of love, and to him 
we bring ours, mingling with our gratitude 
to him that which we owe to the Giver of 
all good. 


* For this greeting to Mr. Winkley and the picture which 
accompanies it we are indebted to Our Work, the little 
paper published by the Bulfinch Place Church, 


we 
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Prof. Albert Reville. 


The death of this eminent representative 


of French liberal Protestantism is deeply | 


regretted by his admirers and friends on this 
side of the Atlantic. Prof. Réville was a 
delegate to the last Congress of the Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Religious Liberals at Geneva, and added 
much to the interest of the proceedings by his 
brilliant addresses and the charm of his per- 
sonality. Our Unitarian fellowship has 
reason to feel grateful to him for his fearless 
advocacy of its positions, especially in his 
scholarly book, recently republished, on the 
“History of the Dogma of the Deity of Jesus 
Christ,” and his appreciative little volume 
on Theodore Parker. 

It adds to the pathos of his departure 
to know that his gifted and devoted son, 
Prof. Jean Réville, was not with him in his 
last hours, having gone to the little city of 
Jarnac at the head of the delegates of the 
liberal wing of the French Reformed Church, 
to labor for the union of all the tolerant, 
progressive, and _ spiritually-minded  ele- 
ments of French Protestantism. Albert 
Réville ardently desired this union, which 
has now been consummated, but he did not 
live to behold it on earth. 

The subjoined extracts are from a notice 
of our deceased friend and fellow-worker 
which appeared in the Inquirer, London, 
from .the well-instructed pen of Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter of Oxford. Cc. W. W. 


._ The lamented death of Prof, Albert 
Réville removes from the field of liberal 
religion and scholarship in France a vener- 
able and distinguished personality, faithful 
through a long life of devoted labor to the 
sacred principle of ‘freedom by the truth.” 
Born near Dieppe, Nov. 4, 1826, he had very 
nearly completed his eightieth- year. He 
came of a family that had long served the 
cause of liberal’ Protestantism. His father 
held the pastorate in the village of Luneray 
in the department of the Lower Seine for 
many years. There, too, his brother Henri 
discharged the same duty; and there he 
himself, also, after a brief ministry at Nimes, 
on completing his theological studies at 
Geneva, for a short time occupied the pulpit, 
as pastor of the Reformed Walloon Church 
in Rotterdam. He produced essay after 
essay in the wide field of religious history, 
which marked him out at once as the labor- 
ious student, the skilful expositor, and the 
generous and sympathetic interpreter of 
different forms of spiritual life. He did not, 
perhaps, possess the exquisite grace or the 
mocking irony of his elder contemporary 
Renan; but he was entirely free from his 
affectations, Every line that he wrote was 
instinct with sincerity. He never played 
with faith. He was too loyal to great issues 
to prefer artistry to truth. His critical 
study of the Gospel according to Matthew 
gained him the Doctor’s degree at Leiden in 
1862, while his admirable volumes on “‘ Theo- 
dore Parker” and the ‘‘ Doctrine of the Deity 
of Christ” made him well known in this coun- 
try. He could enter into the many-sided 
activity of the great American preacher. He 
sympathized profoundly with his passion for 
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liberty. He truly designated¥him as the 
representative of the prophetic spirit, and 
he ranged himself unreservedly on the side 
of his Christian Theism. In this religion 
he found a union of simple, almost sober 
doctrine with a great wealth of applications 
to individual and social life; and, with his 
feet firmly planted on the inmost facts of 
enduring religious experience, he could 
face without fear the passing fashions of ma- 
terialist philosophy. 

The time was at hand when he, too, 
would be tried. The bitter destiny of 
France in the hour of her humiliation be- 
fore Germany moved his deepest soul. He 
could no longer remain absent from her soil. 
He, too, must take his share, however 
modest, in the great work of social and moral 
reconstruction by which her national life 
should be renewed. So in 1872 he prepared 
to return to France. When M. Jules Ferry 
resolved in 1880 to found a chair for the His- 
tory of Religions at the Collége de France, his 
choice for the first professor fell without 
hesitation on M. Réville. The  scholar- 
pastor accepted it from him as a great trust. 
“He told me,’ he said afterward, “that I 
was to be absolutely free,’’ and this freedom 
carried with it high responsibilities. His 
habits of industry, his wide outlook, his 
skill in exposition, his lucidness of thought, 
now stood him in good stead. His name 
will not indeed be associated with fresh 
contributions to the theory of religion, its 
origin and evolution, like those of Max 
Miller, Tylor, or W. Robertson Smith, nor 
was he a scholar in many tongues, like 
Tiele or Sayce; but he had gifts of co-ordina- 
tion and insight which enabled him to 
marshal complicated series of facts with 
singular clearness, and he was never afraid 
that by recognizing the achievements of 
religious development elsewhere he could 
be disloyal to the teacher whom he continu- 
ously served. Volume after volume of 
studies in the lower religions represented 
the earlier fruits of his labors. In 1889 
he added to his other functions the presi- 
dency of the section of the ‘‘Sciences Reli- 
gieuses” in the great “Boole des Hautes 
Etudes,” to which English organization can 
as yet show nothing comparable. His last, 
and in some respects his most important, 
work, ‘‘Jésus de Nazareth,” published in 
1897, had formed the basis of courses of 
lectures in his college chair. It embraced 
a careful survey of the historical antece- 
dents of the gospel and a critical study of the 
life of Jesus. 

In France M. Réville was the distinguished 
leader not only of his own group of liberals 
in the Reformed Church, but also of the 
scholars who were devoting themselves to the 
rising study of the history of religions. 
When the Congress of the History of Religions 
held its first meeting in Paris during the great 
Exhibition of 1900, he was at once called 
to the president’s chair, and every visitor 
immediately felt the grace of his welcome, 
the wisdom of his guidance, and the sym- 
pathetic courtesy with which he insured the 
general harmony. Seated with his friend, 
Prof. Holtzmann, at Basel, in 1904, in the 
conduct of the New Testament section, at 
the second meeting of the Congress, he pre- 
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sented, by the side of the massive scholar- 
ship and genial vigor of the German type, 
the dignity and refinement of the French. 
The lofty forehead, the clearly chiselled 
features, the delicate precision of speech, 
the restrained force behind the tranquil calm, 
showed the thinker who was also a man of 
affairs, the student who was no stranger to the 
practical demands of life. He is called 
away to higher service at a grave crisis in the 
history of French Protestantism. May his 
spirit still live and work through those on 
whom devolves the heavy task of maintain- 
ing the energies of the Free Churches under 
the difficulties which the impending changes 
must involve. 


Unitarian Club, Boston. 


At one of the largest meetings of the club 
ever held, the subject of discussion was the 
Sunday laws of Massachusetts. Hon. Solo- 
mon Lincoln presided. More than two hun- 
dred men listened to Robert Luce, Rob- 
ert S. Gorham, Esq., Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, and Hon. John D. Long. ‘The first 
address was by Mr. Luce, who agreed in re- 
garding the day not as divinely ordained, 
but a day to be observed according to the 
letter and spirit of the commandment in 
which absolute rest from labor was enjoined. 
Nothing is said in the commandment about 
religious observances; these rest upon the 
spiritual needs of man and should have due 
attention and protection under the Jaw. 
Mr. Luce, after tracing the history of the 
Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sunday, 
said that the Bible prohibited not amus- 
ments on Sunday, but labor. He said the 
questions which now perplex us most con- 
cern the regulation of amusements. He said 
that there are certain amusements that ‘we 
instinctively regard as not proper on Sun- 
day,”’ and chief among them he cited vaude- 
ville performances such as have been given 
of late under the name of Sunday night con- 
certs in Boston. He believed the legisla- 
ture should prohibit them. He declared that 
roller skating at the beaches appeared objec- 
tionable also to his ‘‘instinct,” and yet he 
questioned how far his judgment was justi- 
fied, in view of the fact that he was on a Sun- 
day automobiling trip when he witnessed 
the roller skating. He favored a law that 
would allow of large discretion in its appli- 
cation. He declared for the continuance 
of the old-fashioned Sunday spirit, whatever 
coming legislation may be. 

“There is nothing essentially immoral in 
many of the things that by convention 
are deemed inappropriate to Sunday, nothing 
essentially moral in many of the things ap- 
proved for Sunday.” “The Sunday law 
makes no attempt to compel people to do 
the right things on Sunday. The law does 
and should try to prevent people from doing 
the wrong things, those that the native im- 
pulses of the mass of any given community 
at any given time pronounce hostile to the 
common welfare. Each individual gets more 
and more liberty to conform his Sunday 
to his judgment and his conscience. More 
and more is it understood that what means 
rest and recuperation for one does not mean 
the same thing for another. Nobody can 
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doubt that the wisest Sunday for every man 
is the Sunday that elevates him mentally 
and morally, the Sunday that makes him a 
better man.” 

Mr. Gorham humorously described all the 
members of the club as criminals because of 
their petty violations of the present Sunday 
laws. He spoke as counsel for the defend- 
ants, addressing Mr. Long, the president 
of the Sabbath Protective League, as if he 
were the chief justice who was called upon 
to interpret the law. He was for a law 
which shall legalize such amusement in which 
men of good character will indulge, whether 
forbidden by law or not. He considered 
it unwise to allow children to think that the 
Church and the State frown on innocent 
recreation and amusement on Sunday, and 
he believed it against the interest of the 
Church and government to encourage such a 
feeling by narrow, illiberal Sunday laws. 
He claimed that a change is needed in the 
interest of advancing civilization. He pro- 
posed a law that should allow ordinary 
sports on Sunday afternoon, provided no 
admission or collection of money in any 
form is allowed. He said that, unless a 
change comes now, a much more radical one 
may be made by and by. Dr. Hale said 
that the present Massachusetts laws are no 
work of the clergy at all. They are the laws 
of 1790, with some exceptions. They were 
made by such men as Sam Adams and Paul 
Revere, men who were determined that the 
workingman should be protected: hence the 
statutes of Massachusetts are all based 
on the principle that the workingman shall 
not work on Sunday if he does not wish to. 
Dr. Hale recalled that one hundred and fifty 
thousand or more men against their will are 
obliged to run the railways on Sunday. He 
did not want to see the practice extend any 
further. He hoped the legislature would 
continue to protect the workingman in his 
right to freedom from Sunday work. 

Mr. Long, who is president of the New 
England Sabbath Protective League, spoke 
forcibly for a more intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the 1790 statutes. The Protective 
League, he declared, is not a narrow, big- 
oted body, but extremely liberal in its 
opinion of what may be allowed in the way 
of Sunday recreation. He said that prac- 
tically all it will ask of the legislature in 
regard to coming Sunday legislation will be 
the total abolition of Sunday night vaude- 
ville shows, whether given ostensibly for 
charity or not. He does not believe in a 
wide-open town on Sunday, nor one that 
shall be made to cater to greedy or avaricious 
men who are after the workingman’s dol- 
lars. He regarded letting down the bars 
on Sunday as contributing to a temptation 
of a certain class of the population to in- 
dulge in disorderly or criminal conduct. 

“Despite the fact that I am president of 
the New England Sabbath Protective 
League,” said Mr. Long, ‘‘I favor a liberal 
observation of the Sabbath. I do not regard 
the day as one of divine appointment, but a 
day of rest, a day for mental relaxation. It 
is a day of worship. I certainly do not 
think that it should be made a day for open 
saloons. Such a perversion would no longer 
make it a day of rest and peace,” 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, November 13. There were present 
Messrs. Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Long, St. John, Ware, 
and Wright, and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. 
Morton, 

The treasurer made the following state- 
ment for the month of October:— 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand Oct. 1, 1906 .. 


- $52,831.04 
From donations .. 4 


5,075.10 
Income of invested funds . 4,313.70 
Interest on bank deposits............... 60.35 
Bequest of Mrs. Harriet D. Ward of Bos- 

ton, to be held in trust for the benefit of 

the First Unitarian Society of Marietta, 
Ohio .. 12,210.04 

General investments, amount received for 
reinvestment.. 2,300.00 

Investment Church Building I Loan Fund, 
repaid on loans .. fi 850.00 
Books sold, etc.. ‘ 382.34 
$78,524.37 

PAYMENTS, 

For missionary purposes . $7,000.67 
Books, tracts, etc ..... 1,080.20 
Salaries and other missionary expenses ... 674.21 
Expenses of Unitarian building. . . 330.86 
Generali ean amount invested... 14,192.00 
Allother purposes.. BAN oe recnses 8.33 

Cash on hand Nov. 1, 1906 . 2 idee elaet aren aateeta ar SAE 
$78,524.37 


Before entering upon the business of the 
day the president made announcement of 
the death of Hon. Rockwood Hoar of 
Worcester, vice-president of the Association, 
and called for the reading of a memorial 
which had been prepared by Mr. Ware. The 
memorial was listened to with deep feeling 
by the members of the board, and they 
unanimously adopted it as an expression of 
their feelings, and voted to send a copy to 
Mrs. Hoar as well as to inscribe it on the 
records, The memorial is as follows:— 


On the evening of the first day of Novem- 
ber Rockwood Hoar, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the American Unitarian Association, 
died at Worcester. Naturally and by in- 
heritance a student, he led a busy life in the 
practice of the law and latterly in politics. 
Born of a stock which has been prominent in 
all that made for good citizenship since the 
days of the colonies, he upheld the honor 
of the name, and bid fair to add new lustre 
to its renown. From early youth he felt 
keenly this responsibility of his lineage, and 
he bore it constantly in mind. He was a 
living exponent of our view of true Chris- 
tianity. As district attorney of the Middle 
District of Massachusetts, he was the first to 
adopt the practice of recommending proba- 
tion for first offenders. Brought up in rever- 
ence for our faith, he was a regular attend- 
ant at church, and ever actively interested 
in our cause. He acknowledged his obliga- 
tions, and cheerfully performed the duties 
that he was called upon to undertake. Many 
will remember the dignity, coupled with 
graceful compliment and ready wit, with 
which he presided at one of the May meetings 
in 1905. Joyous-hearted and true as steel, 
he was beloved and trusted by all. Now, 
just as he had entered upon, perhaps, the 
most important part of his career, to which 
he had brought the services of his carefully 
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trained intellect and clear vision, he was 
stricken down with a fatal malady. For 
six long weeks he bore with Spartan patience 
and fortitude unflinching such suffering as 
comes to the lot of but few men to bear. 
Let us add his name to the long list of illus- 
trious Unitarians whose memory we love to 
recall, whose names we revere. 


Upon report of the Finance Committee it 
was 


Voted, Whereas by the decision of the Supreme Judicial 
Court in the case of Minot V. Doggett a certain fund be- 
came payable FS estate of William Taylor, formerly 
junior, late of Tewksbury, Mass., and 

Whereas on Sept. 25, 1906, Helen G. Ames was ap- 
pointed administratrix with the will annexed of the estate 
of the said William Taylor, and duly qualified as such by 
giving bond, and 

Whereas said fund has been paid to said Helen G. Ames, 
as said administratrix, and, 

Whereas the only claims against the estate appear to 
be those of the residuary legatees under the will of said 
William Taylor for a division of said fund, and ‘ 

Whereas it seems expedient to divide said fund among 
said residuary legatees without waiting for the time to 
elapse in which claims against said estate may be filed, 

Now, therefore, the American Unitarian Association, one 
of the residuary legatees under the will of said William 
Taylor. in consideration of the payment to it of. . 

.the receipt whereof is hereby deknemandged, 
hereby. Aas and promises, in case Helen G. Ames ad- 
ministratrix aforesaid is called upon at any time within 
two years from the date of the appointment aforesaid to 
pay any debt or claim against said estate, to repay to said 
Helen G. Ames any part or all of said sum as she may 
demand required to satisfy any legal claim against said 
estate. 

Voted, That the American Unitarian Association release 
and convey unto the First Unitarian Society of Middle- 
borough all rights and interests acquired by said Association 
in the land of said Society situate on Pearl Street in Middle- 
borough, Mass., under and by virtue of a certain declaration 
of trust made and executed by said society on the sixteenth 
day of July, A.p. 1890, and recorded with Plymouth County 
Registry of Deeds in Book soo9, pages 290, 201. 

Voted, That the Treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be and 
hereby is authorized and empowered in the name and 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association to make, 
execute, and acknowledge such deeds, releases, and other 
instruments in writing as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of the preceding vote and to deliver 
the same to the said First Unitarian Society upon the re- 
ceipt from it of a similar deed of trust covering the lot 
acquired or to be acquired by said society, to take the place 
of the one to be released. 


The treasurer reported the appointment, 
by the judge of probate in and for the county 
of Suffolk, Oct. 11, 1906, of the Association 
as trustee under the will of Harriet D. Ward, 
late of Boston, Mass. 

The Publication Committee reported that 
they had voted to print in a single tract the 
personal religious experiences recently printed 
in the New Unitarian by Messrs. Brundage, 
Gilpin, Robinson, Clayton, and Morgan. 

They also reported the following vote, 
which was adopted :— 

Voted, To appropriate $100 in aid of the Paragraph 
Pulpit carried on by Rev. C. W. Casson of Ottawa, Canada. 

In explanation of this vote it may be said 
that Mr. Casson has entered upon a very in- 
teresting experiment by hiring for one year 
a daily space in a leading Ottawa newspaper. 
In this space, under the supervision of a 
competent committee of his parish, Mr. 
Casson inserts day by day brief statements, 
concise little sermons, and other matter cal- 
culated to attract attention to the Unitarian 
cause. Mr. Casson’s plan is to extend this 
work as rapidly as possible to other news- 
papers in Canada. It has already, after a 
few weeks’ experience, produced marked re- 
sults in public interest in our Ottawa church, 
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The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported that since the last meeting 
of the board a loan had been made to Unity 
Church, Fort Collins, Col., of $800. 

It having been voted to suspend the rules, 
the president announced the resignation of 
Rey. Leon A. Harvey, and it was 

Voted, To accept the resignation of Rev. Leon A. Harvey 
as field agent for the Meadville District, and to appoint 
Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of Meadville to have charge of 


the work for the present at a salary of $50 a month, the 
same to be taken from the appropriation for Mr. Harvey. 


The resignation of Mr. Harvey was ac- 
cepted with mutch regret, for the service 
which he has rendered to the Association in 
the Meadville District has been peculiarly 
efficient. 

Upon motion of the secretary the follow- 
ing votes were adopted :— 


Voted, To appoint as lecturers on the Billings foundation 
Charles T. Billings in Alabama and Adelbert L. Hudson 
in Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 

Voted, To authorize the president from the income of 
the Billings Lectureship Fund to pay expenses involved 
in the journeys of the lecturers and in the supply of their 
home pulpits. 

Voted, That in case of the declination of a lecturer on 
the Billings foundation appointed by the Board, the presi- 
dent be authorized to appoint a substitute. 

- Voted, To cancel in the New Americans budget the ap- 
propriation for Rev. L. Hagerup Nissen and to apply the 
balance of this appropriation and the previously cancelled 


* appropriation to Rev. M. J. Skaptason as follows:— 


First, to the payment of $60 to Mr. Gudmunder Arnasson 
for work on the Icelandic missions of Manitoba; and 

Second, at the discretion of the president to the further- 
ance of work among the Scandinavians. 

The president presented a report from Rev. 
Frank S. C. Wicks, who had acted as delegate 
from the Association to the American Chris- 
tian Convention, held at Huntington, Ind., 
October 10, Mr. Wicks was received with 
cordiality, and made a satisfactory report. 
The secretary presented a statement say- 
ing that, acting under the advice of his phy- 
sician, he found it necessary to request a 
leave of absence for three months to secure 
needed rest. The secretary having with- 
drawn from the room, it was voted that the 
request be granted, it being understood that 
a friend of the secretary makes provision for 
a substitute during his absence. 

The president presented reports from Rev. 
William IT. Brown, field secretary; Messrs. 
Fuller, Mitchell, and Harvey, field agents; 
Messrs. Lewis G. Wilson and Billings, Billings 
lecturers; and Messrs. Powell and Albert 
R. Vail, which were of much interest. 

Adjourned. 

Cuaruzs E. St. Joun, Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 


Visiting Churches and Conferences. 


One of our younger ministers was ques- 
tioning me.lately as to the character and re- 
sults of the work which is done in the Uni- 
tarian field. He was expecting himself to 
make a missionary trip in the West and 
South, and wondered what to expect and 
how to plan. What I said to him might be 
repeated in part, as helping the Unitarian 
layman or minister to understand better 
the actual conditions. 

I recall trips made years ago with others, 
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—Reynolds, Ames, Slicer, Batchelor, and 
others,—and I put those experiences with 
more recent ones, where official visits have 
been paid to churches and conferences. ‘The 
essential facts are the same in the old and 
new journeys. There is a zeal among the 
scattered loyal followers of our faith in other 
parts of the country than New England, 
which has its kindling effect on the visitor. 
Sacrifices severe often mark the history of 
a struggling Unitarian church. The mem- 
bers pay a price for their freedom. Recep- 
tive and responsive, those who compose such 
a conference await the prophetic word with 
eagerness. They are always looking for- 
ward and not backward. But we also meet 
a mass of liberalism which does not care to 
define itself. It is individualistic to the last 
degree. Some of it is loosely attached to 
Trinitarian churches, and a large part has 
nothing to do with organized religion what- 
soever, 

We have made some progress, but not as 
much as could be desired. Views virtually 
Unitarian have increased. They are held 
by editors, lawyers, professors, and leading 
citizens of the towns and cities, Yet, when 
the Unitarian trumpet sounds, for the rally- 
ing of actual supporters, the representative 
of our cause frequently finds a disappoint- 
ingresult. It is well enough to face the facts, 
far better than to indulge in disastrous an- 
ticipations. When we consider how lax 
church-going has become, how decadent 
parish loyalty has grown in New England, 
we need not wonder at what we find in other 
parts of the country, 

We are pioneers, and need never expect 
to spell that word ‘‘pioneer” popular. 
When we accept this position, in promoting 
civic and religious welfare, there is no need 
of repining or complaining: while we should 
like large numbers and do not despise them, 
we do not look for that kind of harvest. 
There is one feature encouraging to the 
official visitor: he finds now a deeper and 
wider sense of co-operation. ‘There is less 
fear now, than twenty years ago, of tyranni- 
cal methods from some central source. 
The Unitarian Association is regarded with 
more favor than formerly, and the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society never had so much 
recognition.- Part of this improved feeling 
springs from experience, showing that our 
organizations are well-meaning and helpful, 
but more than that has been the creation of 
associated work among the young people, the 
women, and neighborhood churches. Confer- 
ences, local and general, have done good work 
to thisend. A brotherhood spirit has sprung 
up, a dropping of suspicion, As far as I 
can see no individual minister has lost his 
rights or is endangered. In other words, 
whether one goes to California or to the 
Middle West or to the Southern Gulf, he 
finds an ampler knowledge of denomina- 
tional affairs and an attitude quite friendly 
to organized movements. 

Of course we assimilate varied elements, 
or try to, and to make new-comers homo- 
genous is often a slow process. I received 
aletter, afew days ago, from a clergyman who 
has just come to us from another faith, asking 
if there was such a thing in the Unitarian 
denomination as a Sunday-School Society, 
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and saying he would like to look at all the 
publications that were issued, if there were 
such a society, I replied that the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society was only two years 
younger than the Unitarian Association; 
and a perusal of all the Sunday-School 
manuals would be a somewhat strenuous 
task, and advised him to take instalments. 
The point I wish to make is, any one travers- 
ing the country, and inspecting Unitarian 
affairs, must bear in mind how miscellaneous 
is the supply of ministers and members of 
the congregation. Our doors open on all 
sides, and are kept open so thoroughly that 
entrance is sought by individuals who have 
not the slightest comprehension of our his- 
tory and genius, We welcome them gladly 
when they are of the right type. Unitarian- 
ism is very much like the American republic, 
called upon to welcome and assimilate 
diverse elements. Time is an important 
factor in welding these elements together, 
and impatience must not be a part of an 
official equipment in dealing with the slowly 
solving problem, 

My interviewer asked me further what 
is the best course to pursue in making such 
trips and visits. Not being vigorous physi- 
cally, he thought it might be well to conserve 
his strength and time by ‘going to hotels, 
I assured him that it was plainly his duty 
as well as privilege to take such a course. 
Accepting home hospitality is delightful, 
and it is almost always bountifully offered. 
But there is no reason why what one person 
prefers should be made the criterion for 
others. Only those who have had slender 
experience will be dogmatic in this matter, 
The maxim should be, to follow that course 
which will be the most effective in keeping 
up the tone of the mind, vigor of the body, 
and the fulfilment of promises to speak. 
If a hotel will do it, go to a hotel. If there 
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- are other objects to be gained, accept the 
local hospitality. E 

It would be a great move forward if 
interchange of fellowship occurred more 
frequently. The churches of our faith 
rejoice to receive representatives. There 
is a mutual benefit; for the visiting clergy- 
man obtains more enthusiasm, wider knowl- 
edge of things, and friendship with persons 
and places before known chiefly as names, 
In fact the more the East can send worthy 
representatives West and South, the closer 
knit becomes the membership of our faith. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss GRacz R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andi to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Boston Federation Banquet. 


The Boston Federation gave a most suc- 
cessful and enjoyable banquet on the even- 
ing of November 2, at the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston. ‘The couples formed in | 
the spacious upper room, and marched in a 
long procession of ninety people downstairs | 
to the dinner, headed by Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie, president of the Federation, with 
the speaker of the evening, Robert S. 
Gorham, Esq., and followed by Mr. Harold 
G. Arnold, president of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. The long tables 
were decorated with vases of chrysanthe- 
mums, and there was much sociability dur- 
ing the dinner, as the seating had been 
purposely planned to mingle the unions. 

Mr. Gorham made the speech of the even- 
ing first, which was a delightful one, and 
then Mr. McMurdie called informally on Mr. 
Arnold, who gave a warm greeting from the 
National Union, and on all the ministers 
present. Mr. Shippen of Dorchester, Dr. 
Cutter of Neponset, Dr. Crooker of Roslin- 
dale, Mr. Meredith of West Roxbury, Dr. 
Ames and Mr. Eliot of Boston. ‘Their re- 
marks were so witty as to keep every one in 
a continual gale of laughter. Informal 
dancing followed, for which Miss Talbot of 
the Church of the Disciples kindly played, 
as well as during the dinner; and every one 
went home with a warm feeling of apprecia- 
tion for the kindness of that church in lend- 
ing its fine rooms for the occasion. 

EpitH ForsEs KNowLes, Secretary. 


North Worcester Federation. 


Report of autumn meeting of the North 
Worcester Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Union, held November to, at 
Lancaster, Mass. 

After the devotional service, led by Rev. 
J. N. Pardee of Bolton, matters of business 
were discussed. Following this, Rev. J. P. 
Sheafe of Harvard gave a very practical 
address on the “‘Use of Obstacles.” ‘We 
need obstacles to spur us on. Obstacles are 
the rounds of a ladder: by them we may 
reach the fruit. Obstacles develop strength 


of character, test this strength, and winnow | 
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out the unfit. Through obstacles the prog- 
tess of mankind has been won.” 

Rey. John Malick of Littleton next spoke 
on “‘Liberalism’s Right to Exist.’’ He ex- 
pressed the thought that liberalism has a 
right to exist, for it meets the need of a 
great many people. “It is the greatest 
force in making people happy.” -After this 
reports were given from different unions, 
and plans for meetings were discussed. 

At intermission lunch was served by the 
Lancaster Union, after which the meeting 
opened promptly at two o’clock: After-a 
short praise service, matters of business were 
taken up. It was voted to accept the invi- 
tation of the South Worcester Federation, 
and to meet with them Feb. 22, 1907. 

The Executive Committee was authorized 
to make arrangements for the meeting, and 
appointed Rev. J.C. Duncan, Mr Orra Stone, 
and Miss Chickering to plan for it. It was 
left in the hands of the executive committee 
to plan for the spring meeting, to be held 


| during the spring recess of the public schools. 


The roll-call followed, and showed the fol- 
lowing representation: Fitchburg, 2; Gard- 
ner, 2; Bolton, 7; Leominster, 17; Harvard, 
15; Clinton, 9; Winchendon, 2; Marlboro, 
4; Hudson, 5; Lancaster, 35. 

At this point Mr. Orra Stone, vice-presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, and Mr. Gauld 
after disclosing the condition of affairs in 
the Congo Free State, recommended that a 
copy of the resolutions which he had read 
be sent to the president and government. 
It was voted to do this. 

Following these matters of business came 
an address by Rev. J. Adams Puffer of 
Gardner, on ‘“‘Boy Nature as revealed in 
Boys’ Gangs.” 

Rey. J. H. Holmes spoke on ‘‘Some Things 
which Encourage.” He expressed the 
thought that the world is wicked, but there 
is hope as we realize its wickedness. So 
many people are living good lives that to be 
good is commonplace, and therefore we read 
about the wicked things, as they are not the 
ordinary. 

Mr. Arnold spoke of the work of the Na- 
tional Union. 

After extending a vote of thanks to the 
Lancaster Union and to the speakers, the 
meeting adjourned. 

FLORENCE P. Copy, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements, 


At the twilight meeting, Church of the 
Disciples (Peterboro and Jersey Streets), 
Sunday, November 25, at 4.30 P.m., Rev. 
Edward A. Horton will speak upon the sub- 
ject of Thanksgiving. A cordial invitation 
is extended to all. 


The Wednesday noon services will begin 
at King’s Chapel December 5. Rev. Charles 
E. Park will conduct the service that day. 
Thanksgiving Day there will be service at 
11 o’clock, in which the First Church unites 
with King’s Chapel, and to which the public 
is cordially invited. 
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The Ministerial Union meets at 25 Beacon. 
Street, Boston, Monday, November 26. Dis- 
cussion at 11.30 in Room 3, led by Rev, 
E. R. Shippen and Rev. Harry Lutz, on ‘‘The 
Apostolic Spirit To-day.” Incheon in 
Channing Hall, at 12.30, fifty cents each. 
Address after luncheon by Merle St. Croix 
Wright. Subject, ‘‘The New Theism.” All 
ministers invited to attend. 


Meetings. 

THE MicHiGANConFERENCE.—The: thirty- 
first annual meeting was opened at the 
Church of Our Father, Toledo, Ohio, on the 
evening of October 29. After a devotional 
exercise in charge of Rev. R. S. Barrow 
of Jackson, Mich., and Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Chicago, Rev. William C. Gannett of 
Rochester, N.Y., preached a _ suggestive 
sermon on “The Greater Glory of the Com-’ 
ing Religion.” ‘The preacher showed how 
the progress of religion had been from glory 
to glory, each new form being but a more 
glorious form of the old. The modern 
ministry working in the social settlements, 
in education as well as in the parish and 
pulpit, is but a more glorious form of min- 
istry, through division of labor. Old dogma 
and doctrine are living to-day in new forms, 
glorified by being socialized. So the proph- 
ecy seems to be warranted, that whatever 
changes may be going on in the world of 
religious activity and doctrine, the outcome 
will be merely the transfiguration and glori- 
fication of the religious ideas and ideals 
that have governed mankind. The opening 
business session was called to order the next 
morning, president C. S. Udell of Grand 
Rapids in the chair. Mr. C. A. Seiders of 
Toledo, in an address of hearty welcome, 
spoke from his own experience of the joy 
and peace that come to one who, having 
wandered away from old standards of faith, 
finds at last a church in which he can wor- 
ship. He appealed to the conference for 
greater devotion. 

The acting secretary, Rev. R. S. Barrow 
of Jackson, reported the condition of the 
churches in the State to be improving. 
Two ministers have withdrawn from the 
conference, Rev. Adolph Rossbach of De- 
troit and Rev. George E. Cooley of Grand 
Rapids. The conference has been strength- 
ened by the accession of Rev. H. W. 
Foote at Ann Arbor and Rey. J. P. McCarthy 
at Kalamazoo. Encouraging reports were 
given from almost all the churches, especially 
from the new society at Harriette. After 
the business meeting Rev. E. A. Horton 
of Boston, Mass., spoke upon “The Cur- 
riculum in the Sunday-school of To-day,”— 
a talk full of inspiration. An interesting 
paper followed upon ‘The Vital Truth 
common to all Religions,” by Rev. B. A. 
Hills of Sherwood, Mich, This vital truth, 
the writer urged, is the necessity of the soul’s 
progress from death unto life, by an actual 
process of regeneration. 

After a bountiful luncheon the Michigan 
Associate Alliance held its meeting, with Mrs. 


| Hiram Marks of Detroit in the chair. Mrs. 


Emma N. Delano of Chicago read an in- 
teresting paper upon “‘Alliance Together- 
ness.” Rev. Caroline B. Crane of Kala- 
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mazoo, Miss Florence Dority of Toledo, 
and Mrs, E. L. Fuller of Jackson also took 
part in the programme. ‘This meeting was 
followed by a vesper service in charge of 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett-Crane of Kalamazoo, 
which proved to be an inspiring hour of 
devotion, In the evening a brief service, 
conducted by Rev. J. P. McCarthy of Kala- 
mazoo and Rev. Mr. Thayer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, preceded a platform meeting upon the 
subject ‘““The Renaissance of Morals’’: ‘‘As 
Relating to Society,” by Rev. H. W. Foote; 
“To Business,” by Rev. J. P. McCarthy; 
“To Religion,” by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot of 
. Boston, Mass. 

In the absence of Mayor B. Whitlock of 
‘Toledo, who was to have treated the subject 
“As Relating to Politics,’ Mr. N. O. Nel- 
son of St. Louis was invited to speak to the 
gathering. 

The general tone of the discussion was 
cheerful and optimistic. The speakers all 
seemed to find in the present moral crisis 
signs of new life and increased influence of a 
higher type of morality. 

The exercises of Wednesday opened with a 
devotional service led by Rev. B. A. Hills. 

Rev. H. Van Ommeren of Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., spoke upon ‘‘The Evangelism for 
To-day,” making clear the fact that, while 
the old ideas controlling evangelism have 
been modified and religious motives changed, 
it is still as necessary and as practicable as 
ever for the modern church to evangelize 
the world. A paper on “The Orthodoxy 
of To-day” by Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, 
Ohio, showed how the orthodoxy of to-day 
is the heterodoxy of a generation ago. The 
trend toward liberal conceptions of theology 
was shown by quotations from the works of 
leaders in various denominations. 

Rey. R. Shaw Barrow of Jackson, Mich., 
spoke on “‘The Relation of the Liberal 
Church to the Question of Divorce.’ This 
paper was folowed by an address by Rev. 
Lee S. McCollester of Detroit, on ‘The Liberal 
Church and Religious Life.”’ At this point 
the writer was called away from the con- 
ference, missing a number of papers that 
were reported to have been very enjoyable: 
“The Need of a Broader Basis for our 
Young People’s Work,” Rev. B. A. Van 
Sluyters, Grand Rapids; ‘‘A Neglected Duty 
of the Church at the County Almshouse,”’ 
Rev. Caroline B. Crane; ‘The Coming 
Heritage of Universalists and Unitarians,”’ 
Rev. G. R. Longbrake, Bryan, Ohio; 
“Viberal Judaism and Modern Thought,” 
Rabbi David Alexander, Toledo, Ohio. 
Platform meeting: ‘“‘The Christian Church,”’ 
1. “Church of the Apostles,” Rev, F. S. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; 2. ‘‘Church of 
the Theologians,” Rev. W. M. Backus, 
Chicago, Ill; 3. “Church. of Enlightened 
Liberalism,’ Rev. George R. Thayer, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

The churches at Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, were admitted to the con- 
ference. Resolutions were adopted to sup- 
port efforts to improve conditions in the 
almshouses, and to urge legislation for the 
support of an institution for the care of de- 
pendent crippled children. 

Mr.C.S. Udell of Grand Rapids, to whose 
labor and enthusiasm the success of the 
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conference was largely due, was re-elected 
president for the ensuing year. ‘Thanks 
were returned to the Church of Our Father 
for the hospitality of the people; and, after 
a benediction pronounced by Rev. George 
A. Thayer, the conference was adjourned. 
R.S. Barrow, Secretary. 


MINNESOTA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 
The twentieth annual meeting of the confer- 
ence was held with Unity Church, St Paul, 
on Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, October 
14 to 16. There was an unusually good at- 
tendance of delegates, and the meetings were 
kept at a high level of thought and feeling. 
The conference sermon was preached at 
the regular church service on Sunday morn- 
ing by the minister, Rev. Richard W. Boyn- 
ton, on ‘‘ The Essential Point of the Unitarian 
Position.” Admitting an element of justice 
in the common criticism of Unitarians as 
overemphasizing the negative side of their 
beliefs, and as being too exclusively concerned 
with the intellectual aspects of religion, 
the sermon explained both of these tendencies 
as due to the distinctive mark of the Unita- 
rian mind, its insistence on real values in 
religious belief and life. The devout and 
reverent character of Unitarian worship 
and its practical issue in human _ service 
were set forth as natural results of this in- 
stinct for reality. On Sunday evening 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Billings lecturer for 
the American Unitarian Association, gave 
his lecture on ‘‘The Future of Liberal Chris- 
tianity”’ to an interested audience. Mr. 
Wilson extended the greetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and dwelt espe- 
cially on the Unitarian spiritual heritage 
from the past, and on the wide opportunity 
for its message and mission which is created 
by the present conditions in American life. 

The Monday morning session was a min- 
isters’ meeting, opened by a_ thoughtful 
essay on ‘“‘The Religious Concept of God,” 
by Prof. Norman Wilde of the department 
of philosophy in the University of Minnesota, 
The essay provoked a lively discussion, par- 
ticipated in by nearly all present, including 
ministers of the Universalist and. Jewish 
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|faiths. A ministers’ luncheon followed. 
At the afternoon session a discussion of 
“Some Defects of Liberal Protestantism” 
was introduced by Rev. R. W. Boynton, 
the tendency to negative statement and 
isolation from the other religious forces of 
the time being emphasized as defects, to be 
cured by a more glowing positiveness of 
conviction and fuller appreciation of the be- 
lief and work of other churches. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Messrs. Wilson, 
Hodgin, Innes, and Norman. The evening 
session was a platform meeting, subject, 
“The Constructive Purpose of the Unitarian 
Church.”” Mr. Sampson R. Child of Min- 
neapolis, president of the conference, pre- 
sided and made the opening address, briefly 
outlining the constructive aim of our work. 
Rev. A. Irvine Innes of Aitkin spoke on 
“Its Positive Contribution to Theology,” 
which he defined as the restoration of hu- 
manity to God and of divinity to man. The 
Unitarian faith has restored the idea of the 
fatherly care and guidance of God, and has 
restored to him a personality and an in- 
dividuality of the widest beneficence. Man, 
as conscious child of God, reaches his fulness 
of being by responding to’ the enfolding 
divine love. Rev. E. Stanton Hodgin of 
Minneapolis discussed “Its Nurture of. Prac- 
tical Idealism.’”” The most practical thing 
in any age is also the most ideal, and the 
church that can give the truest ideal to the 
people is the greatest church. Rey. Wilson 
M. Backus, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, Chicago, presented ‘‘Its 
Satisfaction of Our Spiritual Needs.” The 
Unitarian Church exists as a religious or- 
ganization to cultivate life and to promote 
the beliefs that shall lead to the highest 
expression of love to God and man. Good- 
ness is best achieved by clear thought. We 
stand for the true type of piety that rises 
out of a clean, moral heart. The last 
speaker was Rev. H. A. Sather, the new 
minister of Nazareth Church (Scandinavian), 
Minneapolis, who has recently come from the 
| Baptist Church. Mr. Sather spoke on *'A 
| Religion to Live by and to Die by,” exalting 
the new faith as better satisfying all demands 
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made upon it than the old. This was an 
evening marked by a rare and sustained 
power of utterance in all the speakers which 
won a gratifying response in attention and 
interest from the audience. 

The Tuesday morning session was the 
usual business meeting, with reports from 
the churches of a generally encouraging 
nature. ‘The greatest gains have been made 
in Minneapolis, where under Mr. Hodgin’s 
leadership a remarkable awakening has 
taken place in both church and Sunday-school, 
and in St. Paul, where the new church build- 
ing is bringing hopeful growth. A sum of 
$125 was voted from the conference treas- 
ury to the new work at Brookings,S.D. A 
feature of the’meeting was an earnest address 
on better methods of securing church sup- 
port, and particularly the attendance of men, 
by Rev. W. H. McGlaughlin, superintendent 
for the Universalist Church of the States 
of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Iowa. The 
afternoon session was a missionary meeting 
under the auspices of the Women’s Alliance. 
Rev. L. G. Wilson presided, and addresses 
descriptive of conditions in the Middle West 
and in Great Britain were made by Messrs. 
Backus and Innes. Reports on woman’s 
work in the churches were presented by 
Mrs. Child of Minneapolis, Mrs. Bjérge of 
Underwood, Mrs. Norman of Hanska, Miss 
Chaney of St. Paul, and Mrs. Woodward 
of St. Cloud. A delightful social hour fol- 
lowed, afternoon tea being served by the St 
Paul Alliance. The closing session of the 
conference in the evening was a Sunday- 
school meeting, which opened with a paper by 
Rev. C. F. Niles of Menomonie, Wis., on ‘‘ My 
Sunday-school.” Mr. Niles gave a some- 
what detailed description of the very suc- 
cessful school at Menomonie with its thot- 
ough organization, its strong social spirit, 
its orchestra to lead the music, and its fine 
boys’ class led by the minister, giving an 
impression that high ideals in Sunday-school 
work may be attained where the conditions 
are favorable. The address was discussed 
with warm appreciation by Rev. Emeline 
Harrington of St. Paul, Mrs. G. H. Shel- 
lenberger of Minneapolis, and others, includ- 
ing Dr. Rypins of the Jewish Temple, St. 
Paul. The officers of the conference were 
re-elected as follows,—president, Mr. Samp- 
son R, Child, Minneapolis; vice-president, 
Mrs. P. N. Gilham, Luverne; secretary, Rev. 
Richard W. Boynton, St. Paul; treasurer, 
Miss Charlotte E. Clarke, St. Cloud. Richard 
W. Boynton, Secretary. 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE.—The annual meet- 
ing was held with the First Parish in Dedham, 
October 31. President Frank E, Parlin 
of Wollaston opened the meeting with a 
word of welcome to this fortieth annual 
session here in the place of its organization. 
The reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read and approved. The president 
then presented the general topic of the morn- 
ing meeting, “Are our Churches meeting 
the Religious Needs of Modern Life?” in- 
troducing Rev. Edward Hale of Chestnut 
Hill, who considered the subject “in Rela- 
tion to the Historic Faiths.” Mr. Hale 
dwelt upon the spirit of unity, which 
should-draw“all the peoples of the earth into 
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fellowship. Christianity is often criticised 
for the lack of this power. There may be 
such a thing as “spiritual snobbishness” 
toward any who differ from us in matters 
of belief. There are some underlying prin- 
ciples in Buddhism, Roman Catholicism, 
and Calvinism which must be recognized 
as vital and true principles, to be believed 
in and lived up to daily, in order to sound 
out the true Christian life, the life of Jesus, 
the great Exemplar. Rev. Ernest W. 
Hunt of Wollaston then presented the 
subject in its relation to the ‘‘New Thought.” 
The first of the great religious needs is the 
ever-increasing need of creative and affirma- 
tive minds. A living religion must be a 
growing one, aggressive, missionary, vic- 
torious. It will not stay defending positions, 
but will move forward. Neither the old 
Church, vainly battling to save its credential 
miracles, nor those of our own Unitarian 
fellowship, who apprehend the end and 
aim of endeavor be to eliminate all mystery 


from the Bible, as well as life itself, are | c8 


promoting the real interests of true religion. 
The greatest need is for a vital social gospel. 
The tides of a great revival are setting 
toward us, and that church which shall 
best reveal to men a true religious basis 
for their ethical interests will best solve 
all the vexatious problems in the New 
Thought, as to our social, industrial, and 
political life. 

Rev. Henry G. Spaulding of Brookline 
discussed the subject in its relation to the 
“Spiritual Needs of the Soul.” Our modern 
philosophy and new psychology teach us 
to use the word ‘“‘soul” as equivalent to 
the self. We no longer consider the chief 
purpose of life to save our own or others’ 
souls, but to help them to be good and true, 
faithful and loving, and thus fit for the Aa 
less years. By the word “spirituality” 
mean the inward life. Spirits finely hei 
show this in fine issues, in noble character, 
good action, Christ-like life. The liberal 
churches are meeting the demands of the 
inward life more than ever before. Our 
Unitarian ministry to-day is an able, earnest, 
and prayerful one, giving more emphasis 
in the sermon to “spiritual-mindedness” 
than to cultivation of the intellect, with 
increasing attention to more effective de- 
votional services. Our churches are not 
boastful of results, but are ‘‘making good,” 
as shown in the “fruits of the spirit,” in 
personal conduct and character. The con- 
ference collection amounted to $22. Rev. 
S. L. Elberfeld of Hyde Park conducted 
the devotional service, after which Mr. 
Forbes invited to luncheon in the parlors 
of the parish house, served by the ladies 
of the parish. The afternoon session opened 
with a praise service conducted by Rev. 
T. J. Horner of the Sharon parish, and was 
followed by the report of the Nominating 
Committee, by the chairman, Mrs. S. B. 
Stebbins, and the election of officers for the 
year: Prof. Frank E. Parlin, president; 
Mr. R. C. Humphreys and Rev. W. W. 
Peck of Needham, vice-presidents; Rev. 
George N. Bodge of West Roxbury, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Rev. Roger S. Forbes 
of Dedham and Mrs. Alice Sanborn of 
Quincy directors for three years. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian ASSOGIAGIa 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin-* 


coln, Esq. 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds. conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
O. 

President, Rey. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


—_—————— 

The subject of the afternoon meeting 
was “The Apostolic Spirit To-day.” The 
discussion was opened by Rev. E. R. Shippen 
of Dorchester. The word applied of old 
to the work of those who carried out the 
message of Christ. The apostle is one 
sent out to do the will of a leader. Always 
the apostle needs to be a man of convictions, 
and that is his “mark.” His word must 
be a revelation, and his mission essentially 
altruistic. In respect to men the truth 
he bears is to be spiritual truth, and he must 
be a lover of souls. Does our Unitarian 
Church bear these marks of the apostolic 
Spirit? Does it love souls? Unitarianism 
has already a basis of absolute truth, This 
is not enough, nor is it the true spirit to 
be satisfied that our numbers are few, but 
their quality fine. The apostolic spirit 
reaches out for the’ many, Personally I 
feel deeply. this lack. Believing in our 
religion, we ought to believe ip proselyting. 


————— 
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“Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine 
own,” isa motto of the true apostle. Rev. 
F. R. Sturtevant of the Channing Church, 
Dorchester, continued the discussion, We 
ate called to the same high purpose as the 
apostles of the first Christian age. Is the 
complaint that Unitarianism lacks vitality 
just? We have given up the supernatural 
Christ: have we not lost something of the 
spiritual Christ? May not our accepted 
historic Christ give as deep and holy inspi- 
ration as the shadowy supernatural Christ 
of the old theology? We need to come back 
to the actual message of Christ. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Revs. George 
F. Pratt, T. J. Horner, J. H. Holmes, I. F. 
Porter, F, P. Esterbrook, Rev. W. W. Peck, 
and others. Rev. Messrs. Virgin and 
Heely of the Methodist fellowship were 
welcome guests of the conference, and ex- 
‘pressed their interest in the topics and 
discussions. 

At the close of the discussion Rev. Dr. 
Crooker of Roslindale, in behalf of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society, presented the 
“Aims and Work” of the society, and 
made a strong appeal to the churches of the 
conference for their interest in the ex- 
tension of its activities. After the votes 
of thanks to the Dedham people and the 
speakers, the conference adjourned at 4 P.M, 
George M. Bodge, Secretary. 


- UNITARIAN CONFERENCE OF THE MIDDLE 
SraTEs AND CANADA.—There was snow on 
the ground and chill in the air and clouds 
overhead as we gathered for the first session 
of the annual meeting at Unity Church in 
Rochester, N.Y., November 1; but no chill 
or frost or clouding obscuration of things 


hearty and good connected with the con-| 


ference itself. We were co-partners with 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society in the 
hospitality of Mr. Gannett’s congregation, 
and the session of that body made a most 
effective introduction to those of the con- 
ference. A report of these has appeared in 
the Register. ‘The conference sessions began 
Wednesday evening with two notable ad- 
dresses by notable men: ‘‘The New Theism,”’ 
by Merle St. Croix Wright, strenuously in- 
tellectual and robustly inspiring; and ‘The 
Practice of the Presence of God,’ by Rev, 
Samuel R. Calthrop, genial, practical, and 
insistently spiritual. Thursday morning’s 
session was definitely devoted to problems 
of immediate denominational and conference 
issue. It began with business. The morn- 
ing’s topic was “Our Missionary Enterprises 
and Responsibilities.” Rev. Leon A, Harvey 
recited the story of the Meadville Conference, 
and its achievements in missionary enter- 
prises, Mr, M. T, Garvin of Lancaster, Pa., 
president of the Joseph Priestley Conference, 
told of the aims and methods of that body. 
Rev. C. W. Casson of Ottawa, Canada, set 
before us his unique proposition of ‘The 
Paragraph Pulpit” with such ringing elo- 
quence that a resolution heartily indorsing 
the..scheme was immediately passed, and 
latér_in the session a collection was. taken in 
its behalf which, with checks given’ by indi- 
viduals, netted about $70. Rey, Thomas 
Clayton told of Allegheny’s interesting be- 
ginnings; and then Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
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D.D., of Boston gathered together the essen- 
tial significance of these detailed exposi- 
tions of missionary method into a noble and 
inspiring address, interpreting the spirit and 
motive of our forward-movement wunder- 
takings. 

At the noon hour, when the audience was 
at its high-water mark, both in material 
proportions and spiritual alertness, came a 
service of worship conducted with charm 
and simplicity by Rev. Elizabeth Padgham 
of Rutherford, N.J. The Rochester women 
then ministered with abundant hospitality, 
the near-by parish house seeming just adapted 
for good cheer. 

In the afternoon session officers were 
elected: president, Adelbert Moot, Esq.; 
vice-presidents, Mr. John Harsen Rhoades, 
New York; Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, New 
York; Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Washington, D.C.; Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mr. Eugene T. Curtis, 
Rochester, N.Y. ‘Trustees for three years: 
Fisher A. Baker, 2 Wall Street, New York; 
Mr. Emerson P. Harris, Montclair, N.J.; 
Mr. M, T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. Directors 
for three years: Rev. A. R. Hussey; Mr. 
W. G. Williams, Rutherford, N.J.; Mrs. J. 
Burnet Nash, New York. 

The business committee reported a reso- 
lution approving the action of the delegates 
at the annual meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association last May, in recommend- 
ing the raising from the churches of a sum 
of $150,000 for the Association’s use, this 
year, and urging upon the churches a reso- 
lute endeavor to make their gifts for this 
year bear their proportionate part in this 
augmented giving, urging, moreover, that, 
while the hearty giving of all friends is to 
be welcomed, this augmented fund will be 
the more significant to the degree to which 
it represents a genuine democracy of loyal 
service in the accumulation of the many gifts 
from many people within all congregations, 
and thus recommending to ministers that 
the personal sense of sharing in our mis- 
sionary work be emphasized in every case, 
It was also resolved that the conference 
recommend to the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society the earnest consideration of a three- 
fold movement for the extension of normal 
training among ministers, teachers, and 
other Sunday-school workers: I. The estab- 
lishment of departments of Sunday-school 
pedagogy in our divinity schools at Meadville 
and Harvard as a part of the necessary edu- 
cation of our ministers. II. The establish- 
ment of Sunday-school institute work at 
one or both of our divinity schools for the 
training of lay teachers and superintendents, 
III. The establishment, at convenient centres 
of practical, short time, Sunday-school insti- 
tutes or lectureships, moving from place to 
place for the training of teachers and workers 
in the churches,—the home force,—teachers 
and workers who cannot go away to the 
training schools. The committee further 
recommends that the Sunday School Society 
consider the feasibility of introducing for trial 
the correspondence school idea. 

The afternoon programme was over- 
crowded, and taxed to the utmost the recep- 
tive faculties of the audience; but it was all 
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good substance, and the people ‘‘stayed it 
out” with gratifying endurance, The first 
address was by Rev. William H. Fish of 
Meadville, Pa,, his theme being, ‘“‘The Church 
as a Power-house and its Modern Substi- 
tutes.” His analysis of the elements in- 
volved was searching, and his treatment of 
“substitutes” candid and well poised. The 
discussion following was of high order. Rev. 
Arthur W. Grose of the local Universalist 
church spoke simply and directly of the 
modern church’s function, while Dr. Algernon 
S. Crapsey of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church 
gave an eloquent and stirring interpretation 
of some church history illustrative of the 
subject. The second topic of the afternoon 
was “A Free Pulpit: Its Responsibilities and 
Restraints,” and a minister and a layman 
took turns in defining it. Rev. C. W. Heizer 
of Ithaca was the minister, and he made his 
standard alike of responsibility and restraint 
the terms of the judicial oath, ‘‘The truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’’ 
The layman was Carlton E. Ladd, Esq., a 
young lawyer from Buffalo, whose interpre- 
tation of his theme was very practical, con- 
crete, and sensible, albeit, addressed to the 
layman’s share of responsibility in the mat- 
ter entirely. A Jewish rabbi, Rev. Max 
Landsburg, and an Independent Presby- 
terian, Rev. Nelson Millard, both of Roch- 
ester, shared in the discussion that followed. 
In the evening there was a platform meet- 
ing with interest focussed on ethical appli- 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


“A pinch of this and a pinch of that”? may be all right, 
but pinches are apt to vary. In stuffing the Thanksgiving 
turkey or flavoring the dressing for any dish of meat, 
game, fish, or poultry, it is far safer to use Bell’s Season- 
ing and be sure of satisfactory results. Bell’s is perfectly 
proportioned and has just enough of everything to make 
a pungent, spicy, appetizing flavor, impossible to get 
otherwise. 


Marriages. 


In Waverley, Mass., 23d ult., by Rev. C. A. Allen’ 
John C. Bond and Susan M. W. Bryant. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


OARD FOR CHILD.—A pbhysician’s widow of 
Boston suburb will board and take charge of a child. 
Excellent schools, or instruction at home with music and 
German. eferences exchanged. For particulars address 
e B., The Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 
oston. 


Fizz BGETIO people who can conduct European 
tours or secure patronage please address Box 14, 
Watertown, Mass. 


OR SALE.—Shopworn and second-hand reference 
and other standard books of all kinds. Catalogue. 
Books bought. Book exchange, Derby, Conn. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 


change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.’’? 
Write for facts to one who changed. . S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Ricbmond suburb.) 


for schools, clubs, lecture courses, by Miss Emma R. 
Ross (five years in Manila), 200 St. Botolph Street, 
Boston. 
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cations of the religious ideal. Judge Frank 
H. Hiscock of Syracuse was the first speaker 
on the theme, ‘‘Religion in the Business 
World.” Rev. Thomas R. Slicer dealt with 
“Religion of Good Citizenship”’ in a fully 
characteristic manner. Rev. Anna Garlin 
Spencer’s closing address on “The Religion 
of Social Service’? was distinctly inspiring. 
At both evening sessions the special music 
rendered by the choir of the church and a 
string orchestra was of very high order and 
unusually harmonious with the spirit of the 
meetings. 

Friday’s session began with a wholesome 
and uplifting service of worship conducted 
by Rev. George lL. Sprague of Dunkirk, N.Y. 
The main session was given to the women 
of the National Alliance, and was in charge 
of Mrs. G. IL. Merrill, one of the New York 
directors. No set programme of speakers 
had been arranged, but a general heart to 
heart conference on immediate problems of 
Alliance workers. The attendance at all ses- 
sions was good, and the interest unflagging. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gannett were themselves no 
slight factors in the success and delights of it 
all. It was only to be regretted that a pro- 
gramme so crowded allowed little chance for 
actual discussion. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY CONFERENCE.— On 
October 23 and 24 the Conference convened 
at Bernardston. One who has lived in the 
West, where Unitarian churches are scattered 
far apart, is tempted tofeel that Massachusetts 
Unitarians are hardly able to appreciate their 
neighborly privileges, never having been de- 
prived of them. In this conference we have 
twenty-two churches, including all those in 
Massachusetts west of the Connecticut River, 
four in Connecticut, and two. in Vermont; 
and, on this glorious October day, it was an 
easy matter for one hundred and twenty-one 
ministers and delegates to assemble at Ber- 
nardston, more people than can usually con- 
vene at the Western Conference, which rep- 
resents all the Unitarian churches in the 
States from Ohio westward. ‘The Franklin 
Evangelical Association (the minister’s asso- 
ciation having resumed its time-honored 
name) met Tuesday morning and afternoon 
with Rev. F. W. Smith at the Cushman par- 
sonage. Rev. A. W. Birks of Petersham 
read a paper showing much careful study 
and original thought, on ‘“‘The Education of 
Jesus,” followed by a discussion not only of 
this topic, but of many others bearing on the 
success of ministerial work. The discussions 
were enlivened by marked difference of opin- 
ion, yet always friendly and courteous. 
Tuesday evening Rev. W. I. Lawrance of 
Winchester preached a fine sermon on the 
need of deepening the Christian experience. 
Rey. A. P. Receord of Springfield and Rev. 
J. D. Reid of Greenfield assisted in the ser- 
vice. 

Wednesday morning Mr. George A. Deni- 
son of Springfield took the presiding chair; 


and, as the morning trains came in from! 


North and South, the pleasant church in- 
terior, bright with the great bunches of au- 


tumn leaves, was well filled by an interested | 


audience. 
came short reports from each church repre- 
sented. 


After the usual reports of officers | 
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These officers were elected: president, 
W. W. McClench of Springfield; vice-presi- 
dents, J. W. Stevens of Greenfield, Rev. R. E. 
Birks of Deerfield; secretary and treasurer, 
Rev. Alfred Free of Florence; directors, Rev. 
F. H. Kent of Northampton, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord of Springfield, Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith of Greenfield, Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land of Hartford, W. I,. Harris of Deerfield; 
missionary committee, Rev. R. E. Birks of 
Deerfield, Rev. Earl C. Davis of Pittsfield, 
Miss Marian McClench of Springfield, Mrs. 
J. M. Tyler of Amherst, Rev. M. B. Barnard 
of Rowe. 

At noon a genial social fellowship was en- 
joyed, and an excellent luncheon served by 
the Bernardston ladies at the moderate price 
of twenty-five cents, the commendable prac- 
tice of paying for these luncheons having 
been adopted by the conference. One of the 
pleasantest features of this conference was 
the return to the valley of Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, so long the minister at Northfield. 
The years have used Mr. Sunderland well, 
or, rather, perhaps he has. used the years 
well, mellowing and expanding in spirit as 
they have rolled away. Much may be hoped 
for the future of our faith in Connecticut 
from his active work and genial presence. 

Mr. Sunderland gave the opening ad- 
dress of the afternoon, his subject being 
“The Larger Meaning of Unitarianism,’”—a 
most interesting address, full of fervor and 
spiritual insight. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. Kent, 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Reccord, and others took 
part. 

The second address was by Rev. George 
W. Cooke on “The Growth of Socialism.” 
This address was an able and sane presenta- 
tion of a topic which must perforce claim our 
attention, whether we will or no, as the trend 
of the world tends to give it increasing 


prominence. Mr. Cooke presented his views 
with wonderful enthusiasm and _ earnest- 
ness. 


An animated discussion followed, not all 
of the speakers agreeing with the essayist. 
When the conference at last closed, it was 
unanimously pronounced to have been one 
of the best ever held in the valley. ‘‘Not 
a pessimistic note was heard,” said one of 
it. ‘‘The tone was full of life and hope, and 
deeply religious throughout.’ The next 
session may be held in Montague. 

An attempt is being made to lessen the 
number of meetings of Unitarian organiza- 
tions in the valley, strengthening all, it is 
hoped, by a union of forces. ‘The directors 
of the conference and the Connecticut Valley 
Associate Alliance met at noon, and agreed 
to unite for the spring meeting. It is hoped 
the meeting of the Franklin Evangelical 
Association and the supper of the Liberal 
Iaymen’s League can also be held at the 
same time. Many persons at a distance will 
thus be enabled to enjoy all the meetings, 
and it is felt that the increased attendance 
and the co-operation of all the workers must 
prove a great gain. 

On Monday, November 5, the newly ap-| 
pointed missionary committee met at Green- | 
field, and took active steps looking toward | 
the strengthening of feeble churches, and 
aiding in the growth of our faith in this sec- 
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tion. 
ruary. 


Another meeting will be held in Feb- 


Churches. 


BELMONT, Mass.—The Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. George Hale Reed: This church 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary Sunday 
morning, November 11, and Monday eve- 
ning, November 12. On Sunday the regu- 
lar morning service was devoted to the anni- 
versary. ‘The sermon told the story of the 
past. A large choir of young people sang 
appropriate anthems, and the church was 
crowded with its friends, old and new. A 
communion service followed. Monday night 
the exercises were more informal and social. 
Mr. Winthrop IL. Chenery presided. A 


chorus of young people furnished music. - 


The ladies of the parish served supper. Short 


addresses were made by Rev. George Hale 


Reed, minister of the church. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Walter F. Greenman of Water- 
town, and Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington, 
representing two churches, from which the 
Belmont church is descended, and Mr. 
Edwin F. Atkins, chairman of the Parish 
Committee. Rev. J. Bradley Gilman and 
Rev. Hilary Bygrave, former ministers of 
the Belmont church, were present, and were 
warmly greeted by their old friends. 


BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, William 
H. Lyon, D.D.: Further details of the fire 
show that the parish house, completed the 
day before, is almost a total loss, only the 
kitchen and two class-rooms remaining. 
The church, which caught fire by a con- 
necting doorway, just cut through the 
stone wall, for which the fire-door was to 
have been ready that day, had perhaps 
an eighth of its roof burned away, and the 
whole interior damaged by water, the carpet, 
cushions, and most of the books being ruined, 
and the organ considerably hurt by smoke. 
The loss, however, is covered by insurance, 
and the companies have been generous. The 
beautiful windows are intact, and no very 
old treasures have been lost. The staging 
is already up in the church and repairs begun, 
while the parish house will be rebuilt imme- 
diately on improved plans. The congrega- 
tion met the first Sunday after the fire in 
Bethany Church, which was offered almost 
before the fire was over. Last Sunday; 
Pierce Hall, which had been completely re- 
fitted as part of the new plan, and hastily 
finished during the week, was completely 
filled. A parishioner had given a grand 
piano, the chairs and settees of the old hall 
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and chapel were brought in, the usable hymn- 
books collected, and a very happy service 
was held. The building was the first town 
hall, built in 1824, acquired by the parish a 
few years ago, and recently enlarged. The 
pulpit of the first meeting-house, 1715-1806, 
lately used as a réading-desk in the new 
church and damaged by the fire, has been 
restored and become a pulpit again. The 
hour of service has been changed to eleven, 
and that of the Sunday-school has been set 
at a‘quarter before ten. The church will be 
ready in two or three months, rendered moré 
fire-proof, refurnished, and freshly decorated. 
The parish house will require a longer time. 
But, however glad the parish may be to 
come into its home again, it will do well 
to be as happy there as it is in the old hall. 
The closer seating makes a warmer sense of 
fellowship, which is manifest in the heartier 
congregational singing and responsive ser- 
vice, and all signs indicate that the ‘‘bap- 
tism of fire”? will refresh the parish as it will 
improve its home. 


Passaic, N.J.—The Unitarian Society. 
Rev. Arthur B. Whitney closed his four 
years’ pastorate on November 11, that he 
might take a year for study. The people 
deeply appreciate his work among them, 
and sincerely regret his leaving. 


PorTLAND, MeE.—First Parish Society, 
John C. Perkins, D.D.: On October 
25 a reception was tendered at the 
parish house to the pastor, in observ- 


ance of the fifteenth anniversary of his 
ordination. The anniversary fell on the roth 
of September; but, as many of the families 
were away, it was thought best to postpone 
the formal observance. In giving notice 
that such a reception was to be held, the 
Standing Committee suggested that those 
who wished might contribute toward a 
present which should show in some small 
measure the esteem and affection in which 
the pastor is held by his people. No one 
was asked to contribute, but the response 
proved, general, practically every family in 
the parish being represented. The com- 
mittee suggested that many small contribu- 
tions were to be preferred to a few large ones, 
and, although most were small, the sum 
realized amounted to $636. The original 
intention had been to use the money for the 
purchase of some work of art or other object 
of permanent value, but the question of its 
expenditure was finally left to the recipient 
On the evening of the reception a large 
and representative gathering of the people 
were informally received by the pastor and 
his wife, assisted by the president of the so- 
ciety and the president of the Women’s 
Alliance, After a few musical selections the 
parish gift, which had been changed into 
gold coin, was presented, and Dr. Perkins, 
in thanking the society, spoke feelingly of the 
close and affectionate relations which have 
existed for many years, and touchingly ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the deep feeling 
for himself and for Mrs. Perkins which the 
society manifested in many ways. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
William I. Lawrance: The forty-first annual 


The Christian Register 


meeting of the society was held in Met- 
calf Hall on the evening of November 
8. Two hundred persons sat down to the 
annual parish supper, all remaining to the 
business meeting, which was held later; and, 
without leaving the tables, all departments 
of the church work reported, showing much 
activity and a vigorous life in all organiza- 
tions. Between eight and nine thousand 
dollars were expended during the year, one 
thousand being applied to the reduction of 
the church debt and the rest for mainte- 
nance and for philanthropies. A balance of 
more than thirteen hundred dollars was 


found remaining in the various treasuries | 


with which to begin the new year. Nearly 
every sitting in the church was reported 
taken. ‘The people are united and devoted, 
the interest is deep, and the outlook is most 
encouraging. 

Personal. 


Last Sunday Rev. Daniel M. Wilson 
enjoyed an interesting experience. He 
preached in three different churches with 
which he was once connected. His first 
settlement was with the Melrose society, 
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and while there he revived the Stoneham 
church which for quite a period had not 
engaged in public worship. Later he or- 
ganized a new church in Malden. This en- 
tire field of his former services was covered 
by Mr. Wilson, Sunday. In the morning he 
preached in Stoneham, in the afternoon in 
Malden, and in the evening assisted Rev. 
Mr. Horner in the celebration of the fortieth 
anniversary of the Melrose church. In 
every one of these places Mr. Wilson was 
greeted by many of the old and new pa- 
rishioners. 


Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Taunton has dis- 
covered a new comet, which, in accordance 
with the usual form, will be given his name. 
The discovery was in a measure accidental. 
Mr. Metcalf was photographing a field for 
asteroids. The plate, when developed, dis- 
closed a comet which the scientific world 
say is a positively new one. Mr. Metcalf 
has an observatory at his residence on 
Summer Street, which is equipped with a 
telescope manufactured by himself, which 
is also equipped with a photographic ap- 
paratus, 


aA Cold Room? 


In most houses there is a room without 
proper heating facilities—to say nothing 


of chilly hallways. 


Even though the 


heat of your stoves or furnace should be 
inadequate to warm the whole house there 
need not be one cold spot if you have a 
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Pleasantries. 


Telephone Conversation.—He: “Will you 
marry me?” She:‘‘Yes. Whoisit, please ?”’ 
The Press, 


“What is an agnostic?” asked Rollo. 
“An agnostic,” replied Uncle George, “‘is 
a man who loudly declares that he knows 
nothing, and abuses you if you believe him.” 


Mrs. Flashout: ‘‘Yes, Bobby, all these 
beautful silk dresses comes from a poor, 
little, insignificant worm.” Bobby Flashout: 
“Yes, mamma; and pop is the worm, isn’t 
he?” 


Little Johnnie, having in his possession a 
couple of bantam hens, which laid very small 
eggs, suddenly hit on a plan. Going the 
next morning to the fowl-run, Johnnie’s 
father was surprised to find an ostrich egg 
tied to one of the beams, and above it a 
card, with the words, ““Keep your eye on 
this and do your best.” 


Miss Mobile: ‘Well, Martha, how is your 
husband now?” Martha: ‘‘Po’ly, miss, 
po ‘ly, He’s got that exclamatory rheuma- 
tism.’”’ Miss Mobile: “You mean inflamma- 
tory Pera ig Martha. ‘Exclamatory’ 
is to cry out.” Martha (with solemn con- 
tradiction): ‘‘That’s it, mum, that’s it. He 
won’t do nothing but holler!”—Northern 
Ghristian Advocate. 


A political orator declared that ‘“‘the 
British lion, whether climbing the pine forests 
ot Canada or scouring the Pacific main, 
would not draw in his horns or retire into 
its shell,” which recalls the remark of an 
Australian legislator who, speaking of the 
competition between land and sea carriage, 
exclaimed: “Mr. Speaker, the railways are 
cutting the ground from under the steamers’ 
feet.”’ 


F. Peter Dunne, of Dooley fame, once told 
a story about the evening paper in which 
Mr. Dooley first made his appearance,—an 
ill-fated sheet which the gods loved. One 
day, just before the end, a funeral passed 
the office with a band playing the Dead 
March from “Saul.” The editor and Mr. 
Dunne watched it with emotion and fear. 
“Can it be,” they whispered, “our sub- 
scriber ?”’ 


TAME ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. 


A thick-fleeced lamb came trotting by. 
“Pray, whither now, my lamb?” quoth I. 
“To have,” said he, with ne’er a stop, 
“My wool clipped at the ba-ba shop.” 


I asked the dog, “‘ Why all this din?” 
Said he, ‘‘I’m fashioned outside in, 
And all my nights and days I tried 
My best to get the bark outside.” 


A hen was cackling loud and long. 

Said I to her, “How strange your song!’’ 
Said she, “ Ts scarce a song; in fact, 
It’s just a lay, to be eggs-act.” 


I asked the cat, “Pray tell me why 

You love to sing?” She blinked her eye. 
““My purr-puss, sir, as you can see, 

Is to a-mews myself, ” said she. 


I asked the cow, ““Why don’t you kick 
The man who whips you with a stick?” 
“‘Alas! I must be lashed,” said she, 
“So I can give whipped cream, you see!” 
—Nixon Waterman. 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed — 
Moth- proof by 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 
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The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs, John MacDuffie, A.B. 


The Misses Allen wal inovs stueater, 


ALLEN, will reo 1 their sesor for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL £98, 
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The Meadville Theological School 
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tific school and_business. otic on in severe build- 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHI Rock Ridge 
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Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 
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board. . P. FARR, Principal. 
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